escape velocity 


mariah eppes 


Escape Velocity was an essay project undertaken from the spring of 2021 
through the fall of 2023. There were two purposes. One: practice writing short- 
form critical nonfiction. Two: explore ways of, and things related to, staying 
autonomous in a passive, whirlpool culture. Some pieces are about 
contemporaneous events, others try to be demonstrations of “escape” rather 
than explications of it. The project ended when my interests shifted toward 
fiction and longer form writing. 


The essays were cross-posted on birdbyrocket.com and the newsletter platform 
Substack. URLs were accurate at the time this PDF was made. 


From Wikipedia: 


In physics, escape velocity is the minimum speed needed for a free, non- 
propelled object to escape from the gravitational influence of a massive body, 
that is, to eventually reach an infinite distance from it. 


So, this is about momentum. The pursuit of becoming a free, non- 
propelled object. About resisting the gravitational pull of, you know, 
everything. 


“my phone is gaslighting me” 


April 16, 2021 
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The other day I went into my digital well-being settings to put a 1-minute 
timer on Instagram (as one does after they’ ve already spent 34 minutes on 
Instagram). My phone displayed in big words at the top of the screen: 


“Taking a break from your phone can make you feel better.” 


I lol’d, literally. First, Phone presumes that I feel bad. As if to beat me to 
the punch, Phone admits that it may be partly to blame for my presumed 
bad feelings. Phone then helpfully reminds me that I can put it down at 
any time. You can quit whenever you want! You might even feel better! 
No mention of why I picked up the object “Phone” in the first place. 


* 


In 2014, I decided I should try to look more like a real writer and use my 
Twitter account (I wasn’t ready to use my name, but I created a separate 
account for @MariahEppes, so I might someday reclaim the handle and 
my online identity). The ensuing 2-year addiction ended abruptly after 
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Trump’s election in 2016. I couldn’t believe how pointless the time 
investment had been. I’d kept “up to date,” been mind-bendingly angry, 
absorbed so much anger from others. But the result wasn’t a deeper 
understanding of... anything. What I got instead was a strange form of 
anxiety, characterized by righteous anger and a quiet fear that I might be 
irredeemably ignorant. 

Ultimately, my Twitter reading made me think it was impossible for 
Trump to win. It just couldn’t happen. Not with all these people who get 
it. Right? Then it did. So really, my fear came true. Twitter made me more 
ignorant, not less. 

But I first came to Twitter to be a writer. The experience was mostly 
discombobulating. There are so many voices. Filling your brain with the 
voices of others doesn't leave much room for your voice, especially if 
you’ re working to develop one. (btw: I wish I could think of another word 
for this, because “voice” has been so plumbed and picked apart by 
writing instruction that it barely holds meaning.) 

Inevitably, it feels like the stuff in your head has already been 
written, and your version is probably dumb anyway. The real curse of the 
social media environment, to me, isn’t even the voices themselves, but 
the falsely authoritative tone they carry. Twitter isn’t just an app. It isn’t 
just a feed of opinions. It’s a congested medium of ultra-short-form 
didactic, persuasive prose. Even the popular tone of multilayered ironic 
sarcasm and/or cynicism and/or self-deprecation is both an argument 
and a form. 

When we talk about social media, we usually say we are “looking at” 
or “scrolling” it. These terms both suggest a more benign intake than 
social media really demands, as if you look at social media the way you 
might look at a tree. We don’t look at social media. We read it. What kinds 
of things get written in this medium? What are the limits of its messages? 
It’s easy to forget to ask what the form imposes on readers, even though 
we can all sense that it’s lacking. 

If we conceptualize social media as writing—something that is read— 
it’s easier to see as a construction. None of the apps are natural or neutral 
forms. We can rely on the fact that every detail (word count, layout, font, 
color, the mechanics of liking and sharing) has been chosen with the 
utmost consideration for the intended goal. 

As we all know by now, the intended goal of every social media app 
is “engagement.” This is another word that, for me, has lost most of its 
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meaning. Something that helped me rediscover the word was thinking 
about this question: What does it actually look like when someone is 
“engaging with content”? We all know. It looks like subtle thumb gestures 
and occasional taps. That's it. That’s the engagement. 

Most importantly, social media-as-writing reminds us that there 
could be alternative mediums, arguments, and forms. Even on the 
internet. “Social media” is too often used interchangeably with “internet”; 
another example of these formats becoming hegemonic. 

Subtle thumb gestures and occasional taps. What else could we be 
doing? It feels important to say that this isn’t about guilt. It’s not a matter 
of that personal failure “distraction” anymore. It’s sheer sensory 
overload. I fear there’s no help coming for it, not for a long time at least. 
Until we have some regulation, we’ll have to be extremely discerning of 
what we let into our minds, and take very seriously the way our inputs 
create our worlds. 

Maybe that’s why the tone of constant irony/cynicism/joking on 
social media grates on my ears. Why shouldn’t we be taking this 
seriously? Who benefits if we don’t take it seriously? 


One book recommendation: Rolf Dobelli’s Stop Reading the News. Dobelli 
stopped reading the news in 2009, and this book lays out his philosophy 
in an urgent manifesto-style. Spoiler alert: forgoing the news only 
impacted Dobelli’s daily life once in a whole decade. He had a plane to 
catch, and showed up at the airport—but hadn’t heard about a volcano 
erupting in Iceland that morning, cancelling all flights. 


(And speaking of jokes, this one’s on me: I can’t remember what email 
address I used to create @MariahEppes, and I don’t know the password. 
So now, no one can be @MariahEppes on Twitter. Not even Mariah 


Eppes.) 


“how to make a notebook” 


April 20, 2021 


I’ve been working to develop skills and hobbies that aren’t screen-related 
over the years, and the pandemic work-from-home/ virtual lifestyle made 
this a very urgent need. The only thing I love more than books is 
notebooks, so learning how to make DIY notebooks was a natural fit. 

This post will show you how to make your own blank notebook, 
using a very (very, very) basic kind of “perfect binding.” 

Perfect binding is when glue is used to attach book pages to the spine 
instead of stitching. You'll notice that this is how most paperbacks are 
bound. 


Here are the supplies you'll need; you can purchase them at the evil 
corporation of your choice (if you can get them in a not-evil way, do!): 

¢ PH neutral PVA glue (google “bookbinding glue”) 

e X-acto knife 

¢ Chiseled foam paint brush 

¢ Bone folder 
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¢ Steel ruler 

¢ Self-healing cutting mat 

e Printer paper 

¢ Cardstock/scrapbook paper for cover 

¢ Binder clips 

e Scrap paper 

¢ Parchment paper or wax paper 

¢ Pencil 

¢ Washi tape, stickers, and any other decorative things! 

¢ Optional: a paper cutter, like the orange Fiskars model I have. 
This will make it easier to cut lots of pages at once, but you can 
do the whole tutorial with just an X-acto knife. 


Your notebook can be any size, but for simplicity, I used standard 8 1/2 x 
11 printer paper and cut it exactly in half. Take a very small stack of paper 
and make a mark at 5.5 inches across. Then, use the steel ruler and X-acto 
knife to cut down the paper. Go over this cut several times until the entire 
stack has been cut through. You will start to feel the texture of the cutting 
mat underneath the paper as you get closer to the end of the stack. 

I recommend using very small stacks (6-8 sheets of paper) until you 
get the hang of the X-acto knife. Less paper will make for cleaner edges. 


When you're done cutting, you'll have a stack of pages like this, which in 
bookbinding is called the “book block.” Don’t worry if your edges aren’t 
perfect, you'll have a chance to trim them later on. 
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Lay the book block on one side and tap the pages onto your table until 
that side is even. This even side will be the side we glue into the spine, and 
the uneven side will be trimmed off. When you've got the spine-side even, 
attach binder clips to the book block to keep it all together. Use scrap 
paper underneath the binder clips to make sure you don’t get residue on 
your notebook pages. 

Put some glue on a piece of scrap paper and use the foam paint brush 
to apply a layer all the way across the spine. Remove the binder clips and 
place the book block under something to dry. I use a stack of heavy 
books. “I also sandwich the book block between two pieces of parchment 
paper/wax paper to make sure the glue doesn't stick to the books. 

Let the glue dry for 15 minutes or so. 

Repeat this process to get a really sturdy spine. I usually do 4-5 layers 
of glue. You’ll need more if your notebook is thicker. 

After I’ve done all the glue layers, I let the book block sit under the 
heavy books overnight (or several hours) so the glue can dry completely. 


While your book block is drying, you can prepare the cover. I used this 
galaxy scrapbook paper and cut out a section that was 8 1/2 x 11. 
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Once the book block is dry, place it on one side of your cover piece. Fold 
the cover over the book block, adjusting to get it wrapped around the 
pages as evenly as possible. 


I like to try and square off the spine a little bit by pushing it against the 
table. Then use the bone folder to crease the fold. 

For a thicker book, you can measure the spine width and use the bone 
folder to get perfect creases. Usually I just wing it and cut the uneven 
edges off at the end. 

Apply a layer of glue to the fold in the cover. Then carefully place the 
book block into the spine. The most important thing is to get the book 
block as well-connected to the glue in the spine as possible. I press the 
spine against the table to encourage this. 
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Starting to look like a book! The edges will probably be messed up at this 
stage, but that’s fine. Place your book underneath something heavy and 
let it sit overnight. 


“a, 
After your book has sat overnight, it’s time for finishing touches. If you 
want to use washi tape on the spine, apply it before you trim the edges. Use 
the steel ruler and the lines on your cutting mat to trim even edges all the 
way around the notebook. 


And you're done! 

These notebooks are especially fun to make as gifts. There are tons of 
shops on Etsy where you can buy patterned washi tape, stickers, and 
paper to customize them. 

Have fun! <3 


“how do you write an essay?” 


May 18, 2021 


I’m having trouble with this project—with my momentum—because I 
don’t know how to write an essay. 

Another side of me says: How can that be, Mariah? You're a writer. You've 
written loads. You were an English major, all you did was write essays! Right? 
Maybe I need to be more specific. I don’t know how to write the kind of 
essay I’m trying to write. My attempts frustrate me because they seem to 
devolve into an authoritative tone that I hate—as if I’m not trying to figure 
something out but instead trying to convince the reader to come around to my 
way of thinking, as if I already have a discrete idea that I want everyone to 
agree with. 

Is this ingrained in me from years of training in academic 
“persuasive” writing? There is some evidence for this. One of my high 
school English teachers had a required formula for essay-writing, which I 
(ever the good student) basically perfected. As an undergraduate, I 
remember having a lightbulb moment in one of my early courses. I 
realized that if I made my arguments a little more definitive, a little over- 
the-top, a little crazier than what I actually believed, there was more to 
write about. I had to prove more points with more pieces of evidence; I 
had to build a bigger, multilayered case. It would certainly get me to 
seven or eight or ten pages or whatever, and no one could claim I didn’t 
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have a thesis. I only recall one professor commenting on one essay that my 
argument was “reaching.” But he still gave me an A. 

Being a writing tutor for fellow undergrads showed me why a 
student might still get an A with a flimsy argument. Tutoring was 
available to freshmen or sophomores who were enrolled in the mandatory 
expository writing class at my university. Most of these students arrived 
in tutoring right away because they’d heard horror stories about the 
course. Others arrived later in the semester after failing a paper or two, 
panicking. Their biggest struggle was simple: they didn’t know how to 
have an opinion about what they’d read. Without that, of course, a thesis 
was impossible—which guaranteed a fail. I imagine for a professor who 
might have to read hundreds of papers in any given semester, a bad 
argument would be preferable to no argument. 

It took time for me to teach the people I tutored that they really couldn't 
just summarize the reading. I gave them my secret advice. Read the 
assigned pieces, but don’t write anything yet. What did you think about the 
piece? I’d ask them. We'd talk about it. We’d read the prompt and break 
down the question. Then I'd tell them to just answer the question with an 
opinion. Anything would do, as long as it was an original thought, not an 
idea lifted from the text. It can be crazy. I told them. All you have to do is 
prove you're right. Once they cracked this code, their grades shot up. 

Maybe it’s not a totally wrong way of figuring out what to write, 
especially if your expectations as a writer are simply to pass a mandatory 
course and get on with your life. But in retrospect, the implications here 
are pretty dubious. If we give students cheap tricks for “persuasive” 
writing from barely-informed peers (lol) but don’t give them ways to 
think, chances to parse through complicated concepts, or just the 
opportunity to be uncertain, then how can those skills ever be used well? 
They will be ungracefully forceful writers at best, straight-up predatory 
manipulators at worst. 

Oh god, am I doing it again? Didn’t I just use a tiny bit of subjective 
evidence to suggest that universities are churning out malicious people 
armed with short-cuts to persuasive argument writing? I don’t actually 
want to say that writing essays this way hasn’t helped me in some sense, 
because it did make the work more interesting at the time, and I liked all 
that literary stuff. (I got especially tied up in Shakespeare for a couple 
semesters, which makes sense, because Shakespeare can be abstracted 
and applied in all kinds of exciting weird ways.) 
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But here I am, feeling like I don’t know how to write an essay at all. I 
worry: do I only know how to make bigger claims than I should really 
make, with less evidence than I really have? 

I want my essay-ing to be about exploration and questions, not 
arguments and conclusions. What will happen if I try not to make 
conclusions? Will it come across annoyingly indecisive? Will it feel 
pointless? 

How do you write an essay? I guess—I think—I wonder—if first you 
should get comfortable with questions. 


“in which i start over” 


May 24, 2021 


I’m not going to do what I did before. I won’t try to preemptively derive 
meaning or purpose from whatever I’m writing about. I’m just going to 
start over. 

A few weeks ago I began reading Edith Wharton’s book on craft, The 
Writing of Fiction. The following quote, which appears early on in the 
book, gave me pause: 


The answer is that he [the writer] will never do his best till he ceases altogether to 
think of his readers (and his editor and his publisher) and begins to write, not for 
himself, but for that other self with whom the creative artist is always in 
correspondence, and who, happily, has an objective existence somewhere, and will 
some day receive the message sent to him, though the sender may never know it. 
As to experience, intellectual and moral, the creative imagination can make a 
little go a long way, provided it remains long enough in the mind and is 
sufficiently brooded upon. One good heart-break will furnish the poet with many 
songs, and the novelist with a considerable number of novels. But they must have 
hearts that can break. 


There are two big points being made in this excerpt. One is about the 
conditions required for a writer to “do their best.” The other point, 
presented almost as an aside—as if this topic is more self-evident than is 
usually suggested—is about “experience.” In this context, experience is 
related to the ideas a writer is capable of writing about. In this post, I’ll 
focus on the first point. 
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* 


The beginning of the sentence seems very true from what I’ve learned in 
my own practice. A writer can’t write their best work until they stop 
considering everybody else’s opinion. The interesting part is who 
Wharton thinks the writer ought to be considering: 


...that other self with whom the creative artist is always in correspondence, and 
who, happily, has an objective existence somewhere, and will some day receive the 
message sent to him... 


This reminded me of a concept I’ve heard before; the idea that artists may 
not be working for “their moment.” Their true audience may exist in 
another time or in another part of the world. I’ve seen this used most 
consistently as a way to offer people some perspective about their art- 
making (especially if they feel underappreciated). In general, an artist 
should take a long view, and not worry about contemporary reception. 
They are working toward something much bigger than that. The work is 
for the benefit of future generations. 

But this sentiment never encouraged me much. No goals of posterity 
ever have. When I face an obstacle in my writing, I un-stuck myself by 
deciding that my work doesn’t need to be anything. By allowing it to exist 
only in the moment, I free myself to write whatever I need to say. 

Stop. Here is where my first attempt at this essay started breaking 
down. I tried to make an argument about posterity, and why people might 
not be motivated by a future reader living somewhere or in some time 
unknown. I wanted to talk about process. But then I read the quote again. 
And I realized something was wrong. 

My initial impression critiqued the concept that Wharton's quote 
reminded me of, not what Wharton actually said: 


..that other self with whom the creative artist is always in correspondence, 
and who, happily, has an objective existence somewhere, and will some day 
receive the message sent to him... 


This sentence isn’t about posterity at all. It’s about communication. The 
artist is not just creating for an “audience,” regardless of the time or place 
in which that audience lives. They are creating for an other self, but not in 
abstract terms. This other self is a real person with an objective existence. 
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So the idea is about communication and something else. Something 
like solidarity? Other real people out there can be imagined as our selves, 
and we are always exchanging ideas with them. We create and release 
things to be found eventually by other selves. Wharton doesn’t need to 
complete the concept for her purposes, but reciprocity is implied: we also 
receive things, all the time, from other selves. 


And the sentence ends with this final condition: 


...that other self with whom the creative artist is always in correspondence, and 
who, happily, has an objective existence somewhere, and will some day receive the 
message sent to him, though the sender may never know it. 


With this last piece, the word “audience” is more than just a little wrong, 
it’s utterly incorrect. No wonder hope for posterity isn’t inspiring. It’s not 
the point. Hope is required, but it’s a more profound kind of hope than 
even the inevitable future asks of us. You have to hope the message will 
reach its recipient—while knowing that you will never know if it does. 


* 


What have I learned about writing an essay so far? 

Here’s what happened. I almost tried to write an essay by imposing 
a topic I wanted to write about (process and the temporality of creating 
something) onto an interesting quote I’d discovered in a book. Instead, 
I backtracked and allowed the writing to evolve out of the quote itself. I 
didn’t know what I was going to write about until I discovered the ideas 
through the act of writing. This process more closely mirrors how I write 
fiction. When writing fiction, I do a first draft with whatever is there in 
the moment. Only by going back over the words written do I find out 
what the novel or story is about. Then, a rewrite begins with everything 
new I’ve learned. A more substantial essay would begin here. 

Now that I’ve reached the end of this writing, it seems... obvious? I 
almost don’t even want to post it because it feels that basic. But this is the 
whole point of Escape Velocity, so here’s the post anyway! 


“publishing, a flourishing industry” 


May 26, 2021 
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On May 24, I watched an hour-long conversation between organizational 
psychologist Adam Grant* and the CEO of Penguin Random House 
(PRH), Markus Dohle. The conversation was hosted by PRH and 
Publishers Weekly as the first event of the U.S. Book Show, which is 
happening virtually this week. You can’t seem to watch the talk anywhere 
online, but Publishers Weekly has a brief summary here. 

The title of the talk got my attention: “Why Books and Publishing Are 
Flourishing Today.” I’m very skeptical about traditional publishing, 
especially mega-publisher Penguin Random House—which is actually 
owned by the German media company Bertelsmann. (And is about to get 
even more mega with the acquisition of Simon and Schuster.) 

Despite arriving skeptical and attentive, the experience of watching 
the conversation was rather disorienting. Dohle is such a persuasive 
speaker that I find it difficult to remember exactly what he said. To Adam 
Grant's credit, he did try to generate some interesting conversation with 
pointed questions (one about Amazon, and one about whether Dohle’s 
position on the state of the industry is just a way to support his growing 
monopoly). But Dohle’s responses didn’t leave many places for further 
questioning. His refrain about Amazon was that PRH does not “tell 
people where to buy their books,” and as far as a monopoly goes, PRH 
only holds “20% of the market.” 

I couldn’t articulate the implications of his comments as a whole for a 
day or so. I started writing my notes yesterday. Let’s see how this goes. 
Dohle’s argument was in six specific points, which he insists are valid 
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because they are grounded in data. There was only one I could remember 
without the help of the Publishers Weekly summary. Dohle is optimistic 
about publishing because the actual global population is growing, which 
means more potential readers. 

Huh? Am I the only one who finds that completely absurd? It’s 
logical, I guess. But seriously? More literal human beings = more people 
reading books? Do we think these new humans are going to have time to 
spend $18 on a trade paperback (much less read it) as they fight the 
climate crisis? 

Dohle’s other major talking point was about rebounding after the 
pandemic. Some people think that the world opening up will kill the 
industry (again). Dohle’s focus is on finding ways to keep people in the 
“reading ecosystem” because, apparently, once you start reading, you get 
“addicted,” and there you go. 

I started to question Dohle’s experience as a reader at this point. Most 
readers I know can agree that reading books has basically nothing in 
common with the consumption of addictive digital content. I would go 
one step further and say that the whole idea of a “reading ecosystem” is 
counter to the point of reading at all. Reading helps you to create your own 
inner world, not keep you locked in someone else’s. 

People should be able to see that reading is a creative act. As a writer, 
I can never know what my writing means, because each person who reads 
it will do something different with what I’ve written. Their perspective 
interacts with my words and makes something brand new. 

But Dohle is very good at glossing everything he says with a veneer 
of obviousness. His reliance on data is a good example of this. The 
primacy of data was the main thing that Grant and Dohle could agree on. 
They argued about terminology briefly (data-driven? data-informed?) but 
it ultimately means the same thing: data is the method and also the result. 
Dohle’s goal is to make publishing more data-informed, so books can be 
sold more effectively using algorithms. 

My questions are: how is all this data being gathered? Is data mined 
from user activity an ethical way to distribute any product? If you want to 
put ethics aside (though I don’t see how we can), is it really the most 
beneficial way to disseminate ideas? What kinds of books are published 
when the goal is to keep people inside an addictive reading 
ecosystem? What kinds of books are recommended to which people when 
“data” is the deciding factor? 
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The goal remains the same regardless of the product at this point. The 
ubiquitous strategy is to capture and maintain people’s attention for as 
long as possible, in hopes of spurring continued purchases made inside 
the “ecosystem.” 

Everyone’s doing it these days—and it’s actively undermining our 
social worlds. If publishing also wants to take this course, then I’m not 
sure how excited I am about a flourishing industry. After I explained the 
event to my partner, he said, “Sounds like you got suckered into watching 
some sponsored content.” I guess, ultimately, I did. 


* 


What did I learn about writing an essay? 

This one was hard for me, because I have strong opinions about the 
subject. I dialed down the original writing a little (by taking out a couple 
uses of the word “egregious” for instance, and a rhetorical snide 
“Whatever.”). It might have been better if I could have revisited parts of 
the talk again in a recording, but I also liked the chance to think about the 
experience of watching the talk—which only existed once, in some virtual 
moment. Writing about a topic like this brought back an anxiety I feel 
constantly when trying to write essays: I need more information. But what 
information do I need? How do I get it? How can I trust that I’ve interpreted the 
information I find usefully? This feels restrictive. But maybe it’s my 
problem. Why should information-gathering feel restrictive? I have my 
intuition (my biases that come from who knows where), but I don’t feel 
like I can speak credibly yet, even when coming to no conclusion. 

All I can say is: I think paperbacks should be cheap. I don’t think 
publishing should be global. I don’t think data should sell books. I don’t 
think “reading ecosystems” can really exist. And I think 20% of a 
worldwide market is actually a hell of a lot. 


“I almost wrote about Adam Grant a few weeks ago after reading the semi-viral 
article he wrote for the New York Times about “languishing.” Like many who 
evoke ideas about mental health, the focus usually lands on how to find “cures” 
for individual people. Instead, I’d like to ask: Is there a good reason for people not 
to be languishing in the structure of our current world, even pre-pandemic? 
Shouldn’t we find ways to make the world more tolerable instead of cures that 
make people better at tolerating it? But I decided not to pick on him because I 
don’t really know what his ideas are grounded in. 
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“momentum, discipline, productivity” 


June 4, 2021 


This might be a big claim to start with, but I think the common dictum to 
“treat your writing like a job” is terrible advice. I could write a whole 
piece about it. But ultimately my explanations wouldn't be that 
interesting, because the people who say “job” in this context usually mean 
“discipline” or “regularity.” This is hard to argue against, since you 
probably do need something resembling discipline and regularity in 
order to be “productive.” 

But I’m going to argue against it anyway. Sort of. The problem is that 
discipline and productivity and jobs aren’t all the same thing, though the 
concepts have been flattened to seem that way. Any discipline that my 
writing requires doesn’t remind me of my job, and the type of 
productivity that is useful for my job is not always useful in writing. The 
flavor of productivity foisted upon people these days is that profitable 
workaholic kind. 

I’m generally in favor of anti-productivity, but I do see a problem 
forming in the popular rhetoric about it. There’s a lot of encouragement 
for people to remember that they don’t have to write or make anything, so 
they don’t need to freak out so much. The point is to absolve the guilt 
potential creators have when they don’t create things. 

Before I go too much further, I think I have to take one more step back. 
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I’m already speaking from the position of someone who writes regularly. 
Usually, “treat your writing like a job” comes as counsel to people who 
would like to be writing, but aren’t. 

When I was a person who wished she was writing, I was desperately 
guilty all the time about not being more diligent. And I really did need to 
relax. The internal strife was far too punishing. I was entirely focused on 
productivity: that is, the creation of a product. I must have known on some 
level that this was the wrong track, so I always circled back to deciding I 
just needed to chill out. Chilling out usually meant watching television or 
playing video games. I still felt like shit. 

A huge mindset shift in my last year of college got me thinking about 
productivity: that is, the producing part. I started writing in a new, less- 
gigantic form: short nonfiction things instead of fiction (kind of like right 
now). Writing them felt good. I was on a schedule, but didn’t feel 
pressured by it. I looked forward to writing. Discipline felt good. 
Regularity felt good. From there, I tried to build up writing momentum. I 
wanted to create a reliable practice. I wanted the act of writing more than 
the result. 

Perhaps counterintuitively, this phase in my writing life looked—and 
was—very disciplined. Between 2015 and 2017, that discipline created a 
lot of tangible “work.” (Quality is another conversation, but none of this 
work was very good. Mostly I tried not to worry about that, to lesser or 
greater degrees of success.) 

I thought I was developing a process, but now I see it more as a 
reorienting of my mind; almost like a detox. I was determined to focus on 
writing every day for at least half an hour. I wanted my writing to be the 
centering activity of my everyday life. 

Now, my writing practice is much looser. I don’t write every day. But 
it always feels like I’m writing. Thinking is writing. Walking is writing. 
Reading is writing. Everything is writing. Does this still make it sound 
like I never relax? Ugh. That’s not what I mean. If I’ve depleted my inner 
resources (usually through too much work or busy-ness) that’s when I feel 
creatively empty. But it’s not the same as the guilt, the cycles, and the 
worries that were present when I was spending most of my time 
consuming media. 

It’s an issue, once again, of words and definitions. In the current 
vernacular, do nothing too often means consume something. There’s a 
problem with equating “you don’t have to write the Great American 
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Novel, so don’t feel so guilty” with “you don’t have to write, so don’t feel 
so guilty.” My writing practice is not the pursuit of the Great American 
Novel—even if novels are eventually produced. And I do need to write. I 
understand living through writing. 

I have the sense (because I did it too!) that people keep themselves in 
a state of non-making because starting-to-make is stressful. When I was 
worried about not-writing, the weight of how different my life needed to 
be in order to become the writer I wanted to be was crushing. Social life 
revolves around media in almost every way. Like most young people, I 
already had a lifelong media habit, entrenched from childhood, that took 
up a huge amount of my time. 

Maybe it seems like a severe point of view, but we could imagine that 
every person born into industrialized societies since... I don’t know, the 
invention of television? When did TV become addicting?.... has an 
intrinsic media addiction. Many also have a comorbid social media 
addiction, which is even worse. To reorient to the possibility of a more 
present life, people will need to intentionally heal these addictions. We 
can’t possibly wait for rules and regulations to catch up. The stakes are too 
high. 

Making things is a natural human activity. The sheer number of 
people who want to write these days (the number of MFA applicants, the 
unreal level of submissions literary mags and agents receive) is evidence 
for this. But... well, things are fucked up. 

But the things that this fucked-up world prevents us from doing are 
also conduits to healing from its restrictions. To get started, there needs to 
be a release of pressure. Seriously, no more worrying about Great 
American Novels! What even is a novel? Who said writers had to write 
novels? Then, there needs to be momentum and discipline. Once you get 
over that wall, everything really does become easier. 

I say “easier,” but the pressure never quite goes away—the constant 
pressure coming from every pore of our society trying to get you to pay 
attention to something besides your irritatingly non-commodifiable 
practice. Maybe we should start media-management support groups? 
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“reading about rocks” 


June 9, 2021 


When you spend most of your weekdays obligated to look at a screen, you 
have to find things to do when you aren’t working. Having finally kicked 
the Facebook habit, the Reddit habit, and the Twitter habit, my options felt 
suddenly limited. I didn’t know what else to look at. 

For a while I scrolled LinkedIn. It was a bit interesting in an 
anthropological way to watch people perform their jobs on social media. 
But it got dull really fast. 

I eventually landed on Wikipedia. This one stuck. 

I often read articles about geology. I find rocks and land formations 
fascinating. Recently read articles include: The Mid-Atlantic Ridge, Relative 
dating, Planetary geology. (Though I admit Wikipedia-surfing does 
sometimes devolve into reading about serial killers, bank robberies, 
terrorist attacks, or missing persons cases.) 

So what kind of reading is this? I guess it is more appropriately 
defined as “browsing,” which implies a skim of the surface. Shoved into 
sporadic moments, intended as a way of killing time; a way of occupying 
the transition period between larger items on a to-do list. It seems obvious 
to me that I don’t learn a lot from this kind of reading. I have less 
information about rocks than the variety of what I consume on Wikipedia 
would suggest. 

I could probably design a geology curriculum for myself, made up 
entirely of free stuff on the internet. I’d compile videos from trusted 
sources, open access articles, images from online museum archives. I 
could find places to go where I could see real mountains and rocks. 

But is this what I want? The purpose of this browsing is more rhythm- 
based than content-based. I reach a lull in my work day. I need to give my 
mind a break. While working remotely, I’ve found that I spend more of 
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these natural breaks resting with my eyes closed. When I return to the 
office after Labor Day, I won't be able to replicate this. There is nowhere I 
can go to rest in this way. 

I wonder about filling what ought to be rest time with information, 
even information superficially skimmed. I used to see people at the office 
scroll their phones while eating lunch, presumably having just finished 
scrolling something on their computer. This must contribute to cognitive 
overload. At the least, it might explain why the work day can be so 
draining. You have to intentionally create rest if you want it. My rest is to 
take a walk at lunch, regardless of the weather. That’s the only way I can 
release my mind fully from information during the in-office work day. 
(And my body enforces a natural limiter: excess screen time gives me bad 
headaches. If I scrolled my phone at lunch, I’d have a migraine by 2:30.) 

Obviously I don’t know for sure, but I think working in an office must 
have felt different before computers. There wasn’t an email account to 
monitor, so the stare-at-your-screen imperative couldn’t have existed. Of 
course, people now can do anything on their computers. I have the 
freedom to read about The Great Unconformity. But I don’t have the 
freedom to look away. 

Constantly keeping up the appearance of working is exhausting for 
people, and is certainly a factor in the current demand for remote work. 
People don’t want to be observed in what looks like a state of not- 
working, even if they are, in fact, not working. But couldn’t we try to 
advocate for a flexibility of state in the office too? The pre-email times 
weren't that long ago. It might be a good start for us to recognize that no 
one in the office is actually working 8 hours a day, even though we don’t 
talk about it. (And if there are people who work 8 hours a day, they need 
to stop!) 


An extra thought, more content-based than rhythm-based: 


I’m also wondering about my interest in geology. Where did that come 
from? In high school, I took geology because I didn’t want to take 
anatomy (you had to dissect a cat, and I just couldn’t do that). I had no 
prior interest in rocks. At the end of the year, our teacher gave us a choice: 
we could either take a regular 60-question final exam, or create a video 
project that described what we had learned. 
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When I was in high school, video-making wasn’t quite part of the 
curriculum yet. It was often regarded by students as a shortcut: many of 
us already had basic video editing skills, and occasionally a teacher would 
give a video option for a project. Any video, no matter how badly made, 
was likely to impress the teacher and get a good grade. So, the choice was 
a no-brainer. It would be much easier and more fun to make a video than 
to study for an exam. A classmate and I recorded a parody song about Red 
Rock Canyon (in Las Vegas), then drove there and shot a music video. Our 
teacher was thrilled and gave us an A. We both felt like we’d gotten away 
with something. 

I surprised myself when I returned to geology as an adult. Most of the 
knowledge I’ve retained about rocks comes from what I learned in that 
class, not what I read on Wikipedia. And I still remember all the words to 
the song. 


And one recommendation: 
Everyone’s talking about Bo Burnham’s Netflix special “Inside’”—for 
good reason. It’s some of the best “content” (ha) I’ve watched lately. 


Below is one of my favorite songs. I’m putting it here because it feels 
relevant to Escape Velocity... and also because I just really love it. 
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“automation anticipation” 


June 25, 2021 


Here’s something weird I saw on the internet. There’s a new app going 
viral that allows you to create a 3D cartoon version of any photo you 
upload. Below are two examples made with images of myself: 


Don’t worry, I already deleted the app. But it’s probably too late—who 
knows what I’ve taught the algorithm by creating the examples for this 
post. Oh well. 

Why does this interest me? I’m fascinated by the indication of how 
close we are to fully automated digital “art.” The cartoon-ified versions of 
me don’t look perfect. But they were made in 10 seconds, using a free app, 
with random low quality photos I had on my phone. Imagine what could 
be done with a little more time and money. 

Then imagine what the future might look like. The animation 
industry could automate this process rather than hire a team of artists. 
There’s already lots of animation made using motion capture (in which an 
actor portrays a scene wearing a bunch of wires, and a computer creates 
the animated figure). 

This looks like writing on the wall to me. I think automation is the 
future of commercial art. 
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It’s not to say that artists will become completely obsolete in the 
commercial space (i.e., where the money is). It’s more about numbers. The 
industry will require many fewer artists to produce the same amount of 
work, in a time when it seems like more people than ever want to be 
professional artists. At a time when art schools—meant to funnel students 
into desirable industries like this—have never been more expensive. 

And the changes have already occurred. Many industry art jobs are 
now contract-based. When the project ends, the artist is no longer 
employed. The situation begins to look more problematic: art schools (and 
the general “follow your dreams!” rhetoric) encourage young people, 
who are mostly terrified of miserable “adult” lives defined by boring day 
jobs, to spend a fortune for access to an industry that doesn’t need most 
of them. 

MFA programs for writers function in a similar way, though it feels a 
little less evil if the program is funded. I also think some people attend 
MFA programs for social reasons more than writing reasons. Still, the 
assumption remains: the degree will make the student into a writing 
professor, which is a solid, not-too-miserable job. (And maybe—just 
maybe—adjacent enough to their own writing that they will be launched 
into a full-time writing career, and won't have to teach after all.) The 
reality of jobs for professors is perhaps even more bleak than industry art. 

And writers outside academia shouldn’t feel safe from AI, either! Just 
Google “ai article writer” to see how many services now offer fully 
automated blog post/website content/article generators. I had some 
content generated using a free site called Zyro.com. I selected a subject 
from a list of topics and it spit out several possible results. 


Here’s one result generated from my selection “Art Gallery”: 


To explore the possibilities of the gallery space and the artist’s work, we host 
private and group exhibitions as well as events, exhibitions, and workshops. We 
offer a wide range of events such as the annual Art Market (October to February), 
Art and Politics conference, and the annual Art Contest (June to September). The 
gallery is housed in a building that once housed a community art space. Our 
collection now is housed in the newly renovated building. 
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And here’s one from my selection “Coffee Shop”: 


The latest innovations in the industry and our ongoing research in the fields of 
sustainable production, environmental and social impact have made a big impact 
on the coffee industry and the environment (which is a good thing in my opinion). 
Look out for more from The Coffee Crew in the future, as we continue to push 
innovation forward. Our mission is to help people of all ages enjoy wonderful, 
fresh and nutritious coffees from small artisan roasters. It’s about working hard 
and being kind to the people, and helping those in need. We’re a boutique coffee 
roaster, offering a fresh, home-roasted coffee experience to the Perth market. 


Of course, this content lacks thoughtful composition, but remember: it 
was free, and took all of four seconds to populate. The technology is only 
going to get better. If companies can find a way not to need writers, they’Il 
take it. 

But hey, you have the right to pursue happiness and follow your 
dreams, not feel happy or accomplish them. Art schools never promise 
anything either, but it’s still a little insidious to my mind. The programs 
function under the fact that every individual student thinks that they will 
be the exception to increasingly impossible odds. 

So what’s the point here? I don’t think this needs to be a sad story. 
Couldn’t it, in a way, be liberating? The lack of viable options in industry 
art means that the whole apparatus of “breaking in” is no longer relevant. 
Sure, you won’t make any money from your art, but you probably weren’t 
going to anyway. You need not collect qualifications, fit inside generic 
boxes, maintain a social media presence, or do anything to make yourself 
more desirable to an industry. An artist doesn’t need to see themself as a 
future professional who must work extremely hard to deserve their place. 
Instead, the artist is autonomous, and the art is about something else. If 
industry work comes to them, then it’s just one of many possibilities, and 
probably not even the best one. 

But there’s still a big problem remaining: money. How is anyone 
going to make any money doing anything? I’m stuck on this question. It’s 
much bigger than an individual artistic practice. For now, I’m glad that 
my writing doesn’t need to be an answer to it. 


* 
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What did I learn about essay-writing? 

At first, I tried to rush through this. I was so worked up. It’s the same 
habit: I see something interesting, try to impose an idea around it, and get 
carried away. My first argument was a prediction that all art will 
necessarily become indie, and that this shift is a good thing. Obscurity 
itself is a good thing. Perhaps this is still worth talking about somehow, 
but the argument felt shoehorned and didactic. 

Instead, I want to treat interesting things as questions. In my second 
attempt, I started with the question Why does this interest me? I tried to go 
slow. I also let the draft sit for almost two weeks before I started again in 
earnest. 

I still can’t help being really opinionated about this, but I’m happier 
with the result. This short discussion feels more like an entry point than a 
take-down (I hope?). 
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“writing about reading” 


July 18, 2021 


(Frustrations accompany the choosing of another subjective topic: when will I 
stop writing about myself? I wish I knew about more things. Perhaps it’s better 
to be reading instead of writing, in order to know? But I like writing. Anyway, 
it’s not as if you could just inject knowledge into your head and be ready to use 
it. My desire to write outpaces the speed at which I can become knowledgeable. So 
I'll continue to write about what might sound like the same thing over and over 
again.) 


I don’t want to use this piece to make a heavy-handed argument. I already 
think that my experience as a reader is essential to who I am and can be 
applied to the biggest and smallest facets of living—this is not up for 
debate right now. The point of writing about this isn’t to prove anything 
or even give my opinion. It’s just a showing, a description, maybe best 
portrayed in a few vignettes: 


1. My mother, observing aloud with a sort of bemusement, how 
my sister and I share a love of the materiality of books; touching 
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them, stacking them, flipping through them; content to simply 
be with the books as objects. 


2. I was an early riser as a kid. Whenever I woke up, I’d grab a 
book from the shelf or under my bed (reaching down, moving 
slowly so as not to wake up my sister—it would be ruined if she 
woke up), shift onto my stomach, open the book across the 
pillow. I took the edges of my blanket and pulled them up 
around my shoulders. And I read like that, in blissful quiet 
privacy, until things started moving around the house. 

There is a photograph of me in this position. I don’t remember it 
being taken. In fact, when the photo was given to me as an adult, I was 
shocked to see this evidence of part of my childhood that I kept as such a 
personal memory, that I never imagined being observed. But I’m not 
even sure if I’m reading in the photographic version—a stuffed 
Powerpuff Girls doll is blocking the view of where the book would be. I 
am looking at the camera with a somber expression, which looks a little 
weird on a person so young (I’m not more than seven in this picture). 
As if I’ve been caught, but I kind of expected to be. 

Now I'm twenty-one: recreating this. | am aware of myself 
recreating this. I lay on my stomach in bed, pull the blankets 
around my shoulders, and read Jane Eyre in the morning during 
a blizzard. I lived on the tenth floor of a building and my 
window looked out on a highway and trees. I was invisible to 
others but could see everything. No one else awake. My own 
room. Under a blanket. Insulation of snow. Quiet reading, 
rhythmic; I didn’t want to break the spell. 


3. Family lore says that my mother read to us from the day we 
were born (I can't not say “we” when I talk about this because 
I'm a twin). My memory kicks in later: leaning against her left 
shoulder, my sister on her right, while she read. I also remember 
exactly when this ritual ended (though the age is blurry: nine? 
ten?). We started a kid's novel called Pictures of Hollis Woods, but 
never finished it. One night we just... stopped. After that I only 
read independently; solitarily. 
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4. Knowing that I read a lot, people sometimes ask me for book 
recommendations. They want to start reading but don’t know 
what book to choose. I ask them what genres interest them, 
usual questions. But really, the only answer is to go to a library 
or a bookstore and browse. Find a book that stands out for some 
unknown, inexplicable reason. This is as important to the 
experience of reading as the actual words. 


5. used to be worried about retention. I felt bad that I couldn’t 
remember details from books I’d read and enjoyed, because I 
almost never reread anything. Now I like reading short books 
fast. Sometimes I copy down certain lines. But sometimes I just 
read quickly. I can always read it again. 

Since I started rereading, I’ve found that the first reading is 
really just an introduction, a wading-in or a passing-through. 
What you gain from a second reading is hard to describe. When 
I began rereading I actually felt sad, almost a kind of identity 
crisis. There were suddenly so many books I’d loved and 
claimed that I had never really known, because I hadn’t read 
them twice. 


6. Occasionally I write in my journal something like: time to go 
read and pretend I don’t exist. And that’s sort of what I do—get in 
bed, blanket up to my ears, to read something and let my “self” 
disappear. I need this periodically. I need to spend a chunk of an 
evening this way, to feel like myself (paradoxically, since I let 
myself go) amidst the daily repetitive noises and movements. 
This time creates a little space between me and the experience of 
being me. And even better: sometimes I read something truly 
incredible, something that ignites a fire in my mind, and that 
makes me feel like I’m living. I’ve always taken issue with the 
idea of reading as “escapism” (a word I find clunky and 
imprecise even in its appropriate usage). Reading seems like the 
exact opposite of escapism to me. 


7. It's hard to describe what is gained from a second reading, 
but I'll still try. You can't even know how a sentence is going to 
end until you get there. Now apply that to the whole piece. 
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Every sentence takes on a new meaning, or various meanings, 
when you know where you're going. Real understanding starts 
here, especially if the piece is complex. Try it for yourself: read 
an essay once. A week later, read it again. (Maybe this is only 
revelatory to me? Maybe I was the last one to know?) 


I guess I put a few more opinions in here than I expected to. Here’s 
another one. Very simply: reading is not the same as other forms of 
“entertainment” (clunky, imprecise!) because reading is a creative act (do 
Ihave to prove this?). Reading slows things down and builds momentum. 
In Escape Velocity terms, reading helps to release you from the 
gravitational pull of everything else. 
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“this or that” 


August 8, 2021 


In a recent conversation with a friend, she explained to me that while she 
was job hunting, she spent a lot of time speculating about potential 
workplaces. She wondered about the people, the culture, if she would like 
it, what she would do there, if it would be better than her current position. 
The questions filled her mind, circled incessantly, and made her feel 
insane. After getting that elusive new job, she discovered that the people 
in her new company were smart and regular, the work was fine (but still 
work! ), the company was probably managed better than her old one, and 
on the whole life was... normal. 

But the wild questioning was over. That was a relief. She wasn’t 
haunted by all those what-ifs and maybes anymore. Whether there were 
expectations, met or unmet, seems to be a secondary issue. The important 
thing was the choice—to take the leap at a new job—and the simple ability 
to make that choice. 

This reminded me of a mantra I used to hear often as a kid: All America 
Wants Is a Choice! It turns out to be sort of true (for more than just an 
“American”), but in a much more nuanced way than the mantra 
indicates. 

The mantra implies a binary choice—this or that—which must, or at 
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least should be, offered. And maybe it’s because of the way I heard the 
words delivered as a kid, but I also sense another sentiment, something 
like “and the loser will just have to deal with it,” implying that the speaker 
who demanded the choice will naturally get his way. But maybe that’s just 
me. 

This mantra also takes for granted even its simplistic binary options: 
an assumption that there is, in fact, a way to choose that over this. 

I often feel that the only options that seem readily available to us are 
this or not-this. The decision has no real meaningful outcome, because 
there is no that. Choosing not-this is still a way of choosing this, however 
begrudgingly, however negated. 

So let’s talk a little bit about negation? 


* 


Historically, I’m kind of a “no man”—as opposed to a “yes man.” (I have 
been encouraged to be more of a yes man. My first thought is always I’m 
not a man.) But it’s more complicated than being a stick in the mud. I think 
people who say “no” a lot have had experiences where their refusal was 
consistently ignored or disrespected. If your refusal has been 
disrespected, you may become a bit anticipatory as a person; worried; 
wondering if you'll be forced to do something you don’t want to do. You 
may find that your first impulse is to refuse. And I support that, because 
I can relate. “No” is a very good thing in certain circumstances. 

But even if “no” is sometimes a good thing, the problem with “no” is 
that it doesn’t lead anywhere. It’s cyclical. You can “no” yourself right 
back to where you're already standing, even though you said you wanted 
to move. It’s the anti-momentum. Add in some well-meant idealism and 
a lot of shame and you’ve got a recipe for psychic quicksand. Here’s how 
mine sounds: I wouldn't do that, I’m not a sucker, I don’t want to be wrong, I 
don’t want to seem naive, I don’t want to be part of the problem, I don’t want to 
implicitly support x, y, or z fucked-up system and/or institution, I’m not that 
kind of person, or I don’t want people to think I am. 

These are all negations, and all judgments, and they don’t allow you 
to do anything. Doing anything is probably more important than these 
refusals. I say this with a kind of definitiveness, but that’s because I find it 
very hard to learn the lesson. I’m trying to teach myself. Maybe if I write 
it enough times, I will finally believe it. 
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* 


This isn’t to say that choices should be easy or that there aren’t forces who 
take advantage of how good it feels to decide something. Intensive 
bootcamp programs (for coding or graphic design) are a good example of 
this. One of my friends, out of worry and stagnation at work, decided to 
press the “bootcamp” button and sign up for more information. This 
decision felt great. 

At first. Once the program had her contact information, they 
launched into a sales-pitch-by-phone, trying to get her to make another, 
more expensive decision as quickly as possible. When she said that she 
wanted to think about it, the bootcamp called her daily, trying to get her 
to commit to an upcoming session. She decided not to go through it. They 
stopped calling. It hurt to feel like she was back where she started. 

I’m worried that the visible choices are devolving further into 
exploitation year after year. A big conversation topic among my friends 
and I was that WSJ article about graduate student debt. Then I read Anne 
Helen Peterson’s three-part _essay_on predatory master’s programs. 
There’s no way around it: it’s depressing that the university, which used 
to be a pretty good way of choosing that, is now reduced to the worst kind 
of not-this. It’s almost more evil than choosing to work in a regular 
company. At least your regular company is not pretending to be 
something else. And as we get deeper into our dystopia, one can’t even 
intentionally choose the university in a negated way—an intentional not- 
this—because the working conditions are so incredibly bleak. 

It’s sad because there should be more options. It’s sad because the 
teachers and scholars who have worked in academia for their whole 
careers are often just as disgusted with it, if not more, since they’ve been 
present for the decline; fighting their battles as best they can, and losing 
to powerful financial interests. 

If our decreasing visible choices amount to this or not-this, then where 
has that gone? 


I’m unhappy about the way things are going, but I don’t want it to stop 
me from feeling good. 
Back to my friend for a moment. When she was describing her job 
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speculation insanity, I told her that it reminded me of the way I speculated 
about writing MFA programs. For years, I’ve vacillated between harsh 
judgments of and urgent longing for a particular program. The harshest 
judgments eventually come down on myself: not only are you lame for 
wanting this, but you probably wouldn't get in anyway. 

“You should just apply,” she told me. “At least then you won’t have 
to wonder anymore.” 


Is this piece all over the place? I guess what I’m trying to say is that it 
doesn’t really matter if you go to graduate school or not, as long as you 
don't stop doing whatever you hoped graduate school would help you do. 
(But still, oh my god, don’t pay for it.) It’s no secret that our institutions 
are disappointing at best and exploitative at worst. Systemically, I don’t 
have a lot of faith at the moment for thats. We shouldn’t have any illusions 
about our severe lack of options. We shouldn’t have any illusions about 
our global situation, either. 

I still don’t want to stop feeling good. 

In our personal lives, we might expand our thinking beyond 
negations. Instead of judging what we don’t want to do, why not imagine 
what we want to do? If I’m sick of feeling a certain way, I can think about 
how I want to feel, rather than dwell on how I wish I did not feel this way. 
For example, instead of thinking, I don’t want to be another sucker in an MEA 
program, 1 could think, I want to have something social (and maybe 
intellectually interesting) to do consistently after work during the week. 

Now my possibilities are a little more clear. It’s no longer just a choice 
between MFA or no-MFA. 

Maybe we can choose this, not-this, and everything else, too. Maybe 
that’s how we get closer to rediscovering that? 


URLs: 


https://www.wsj.com/articles/financially-hobbled-for-life-the-elite-masters- 
degrees-that-dont-pay-off-11625752773 


https://annehelen.substack.com|/p/the-masters-trap 
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“interlude: rescuing dragonflies” 


September 13, 2021 


Recently, my mother, my sister, and I were walking on the beach. We had 
planned to discuss the usual topics. 

Suddenly my mother pointed down and said “What is that?—Oh no.” 
It was a dragonfly, partially embedded in the smooth slope of wet sand. 
Its head and thorax were stuck, its abdomen was almost vertical in the air, 
its wings saturated. It wasn't moving. 

My sister, having that deep affinity for animals and insects that often 
translates into immediate, practical gestures, knelt down and removed 
the creature from the sand. We gathered around her palm, expecting the 
worst. 

“Look!” my sister said. The dragonfly shuddered, then began 
vigorously cleaning its face. I thought my mother would cry. 

“Do you think it will fly away on its own?” I said. 

“I'll take it up to the dunes,” said my sister. 

We all went together even though the sand was hot and we hadn’t 
brought flip flops. My sister put her hand close to the beachgrass, to 
encourage the dragonfly to move onto a leaf. In the next instant, the 
dragonfly leapt from her palm and flew away. 

We cheered. 

Back down to the water, we tried to resume our usual topics. 

“Oh!” my mother exclaimed. 

Another dragonfly; almost buried. 

“This one’s definitely gone,” my sister said as she brought it into her 
hand. That deep affinity and those practical gestures are often 
accompanied by a kind of graceful pragmatism about death. But after a 
few moments, the insect shifted back to life. 

We walked up to the beachgrass. And down again to the shore. 

“Oh my god, what is going on?” my mother said when we found the 
third dragonfly. Its condition was stable. “I'll take this one up,” she 
offered. 

My sister and I stayed and looked out over the ocean. 

All at once, the lifeguards began blowing their whistles and calling 
people out of the water. 
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A group of dolphins was going by. Fish were leaping out of the waves. 
Seagulls began to circle overhead. Dolphins aren’t an unusual sight, but 
this was new—I’d never seen them so close to the beach in my life; this 
beach I’d been coming to since I was a child. 

A crowd of people formed on the water’s edge, gawking. I looked 
behind me. My mother’s back was visible, swaying toward the 
beachgrass. 

“She’s gonna miss it,” I said to my sister. I wanted to beckon to my 
mother but she didn’t turn around. I don’t remember if my sister said 
anything. Why does it take so long to walk across eroded, granular rock? 
By the time she returned the dolphins were gone. 

“It’s okay,” she said. 

We started back toward our umbrella. The usual topics still needed 
unpacking. But all three of us were quiet, distractedly scanning the sand. 
And the near horizon—for dolphins. 
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September 18, 2021 


Last week, I stayed at a beautiful Airbnb with a few friends (and a dog) in 
the Catskills. From the living and dining rooms, you could stare out big 
windows and watch the clouds moving over the hills; watch the day turn 
into night. It was a truly relaxing time away, which can be hard to capture 
sometimes. I credit our complete lack of plans for the sense of calm we felt 
there. All we did was eat, drink, lay around, and play games. 

The house had many decorative objects—it was a renovated barn, and 
the owners were clearly trying to create a “luxury” kind of vibe—but one 
object in particular invited more interaction. On a small table in the hall 
there was an orange typewriter, supplied with paper. 

Despite my love of writing instruments, I had never actually used a 
working typewriter before. So of course I gave it a try. 

I was struck immediately by the manual nature of the task. You can’t 
really do anything else while you’re typing on a typewriter. All of your 
hands’ functionality is involved. You have to strike the keys quite hard, 
with intention, to create a readable letter. At the end of a line, the carriage 
has to be moved to the beginning of the next line. To create a line break, 
you have to rotate another mechanism (I don’t know the name of this one) 
to move further down the page. The creation of a text on a typewriter 
requires the combination of many different movements before you even 
consider what the words are. 
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I don’t imagine sitting down at a typewriter would have been a task 
done thoughtlessly. It is time-consuming and physical. My fingers had to 
act in a wider range of motion than typing on my MacBook requires. It 
would take a lot of practice before this machine could be used quickly. 

I have questions. Was a typewriter considered more of a transcription 
tool, not a composition tool? This seems like a critical difference in how 
people use typing tools today. Even though I only used the typewriter for 
a short time, it seems like it would be very difficult to compose words and 
use the machine simultaneously. The typewriter’s function would be to 
copy down what has already been written, not to create writing. 

The computers we have now gloss over all the movements of typing, 
and touchscreen phones further erode the physical relationship between 
your hands and your words. This gives the illusion of being able to type 
forever, ceaselessly, and that typing is a simple, seamless gesture. 

Maybe this illusion also creates some sense that because typing is 
easy, writing could be easy too. This reminds me of a sort of fantasy I’ve 
had for much of my life: being able to open a word processing document 
and just write, endlessly, without stopping, and say everything I want to 
say. I wonder if typing as a method—a movement—created this fantasy, 
and alters how people conceptualize their writing. Perhaps it explains the 
popularity of something like NaNoWriMo. Maybe typing should be 
harder. At the least, I think you must break the illusion somehow. 

For me, typing induces a mental state for stream-of-consciousness 
free writing that gets me into a good headspace for writing in general. 
This is especially true if I’m trying to write something in a longer form, 
like a novel. It allows me to not think as much when I’m getting first 
thoughts down (otherwise, my critical inner voice will intervene). While I 
do hand write some portions while drafting, the main documents of my 
first drafts are digital documents. Because typing is so essential to my 
process, I have gone to great lengths to remove the less comfortable parts 
of it, namely, the computer’s backlit screen. First, I used an AlphaSmart 
Neo 2. Then, I bought this strange (expensive!) device called a FreeWrite. 
It’s worth noting that other writers who buy the AlphaSmart or the 
FreeWrite cite distraction as the primary reason for purchasing the tool. 
The actual method by which writing is done—typing—seems to be 
completely taken for granted. 

But the method you use to do something affects what you make. The 
separation between my words and my hands changes what I write. I 
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found this out over the last six months while revising a novel. I could not 
capture the rhythm, or properly rewrite, without copying down the 
words by hand. While hand-writing, I discovered many embarrassing 
cliches and non sequiturs in my prose that I simply hadn’t noticed in the 
previous five versions, which were mostly digital. My eyes can pass over 
typed text on a screen in a way that my hands cannot. 

So I wonder if computers and easy typing has necessitated a flip in 
how we use our tools? In a self-conscious, distracted, mediated age, 
typing allows a writer to feel-not-think while drafting. Importantly, the 
focus is on getting something done. But, for the writing to evolve into 
what it could be, the best version of itself, I need to at some stage 
transcribe it by hand. I have to feel present inside the words to get the 
rhythm and sound that I want. Now, the transcription stage is a 
handwriting stage, not a typing stage. 

Maybe it’s also interesting to note that these Escape Velocity entries 
(with the exception of the ones that aren’t text-based) begin as 
handwritten drafts. Then I type them, usually making significant changes 
during the transcription. Paragraphs are almost never in the right order in 
my handwritten versions. Starting with a typed first draft doesn’t make 
this any less true—at some point, you must rewrite. 

I’m not really trying to say that typing is inferior. I’m sure there are 
some forms of writing that are better suited to a typed composition. The 
possibilities can expand if you consider what you're trying to say, and 
experiment with various ways of saying it. 


One final, interesting moment I'll keep in my mind for a long time: my friend, 


sitting at the orange Vendex 500T, copying tweets from his phone onto the paper. 
Tweets —being rewritten in this noisy, mechanical, manual way. 
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Steinway Grand Piano 
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Musical Typing - Steinway Grand Piano 
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MUSIC 


Music has been deeply intertwined with my writing for as long as I can 
remember. This seems pretty common for writers, who nowadays even go 
as far as to make playlists of their inspirational songs as a kind of book 
promotion. 

But a few years ago, I started to feel that music had too much of an 
impact on my writing. The ideas I had were not novels, but they were 
not movies either. They were basically elaborate internal music videos. 
Without the song, something so essential was missing that the idea 
could no longer stand on its own. (For a second I even considered 
dropping everything else to become a music video artist—perhaps it 
was my real medium.) Instead, I focused more on the act of writing and 
the words themselves. I’ve been able to give prose more inherent 
value—within the form of prose fiction—by creating a bit more space 
between music and words. 

Music remains critical to my sense of “creative energy” or 
“inspiration,” especially for fiction writing. I’d venture to say that most of 
my ideas occur to me while listening to music, in transit or in bed, in a sort 
of half-meditative state. This is a deeply personal kind of music-listening. 
It's not a shared experience, like a concert. It’s just me, a pair of 
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headphones, and a device. I’m noticing a pattern as I write these 
reflections: something about privacy. I never liked listening to music with 
my family in the car, for instance, because I was often powerfully affected 
by it (my internal music video began to play), and it was too personal to 
experience that feeling in “public.” 

So what about making music? I’m not trained as a musician, beyond a 
year or two of piano lessons as a kid. Improvisational piano-playing 
became an occasional hobby because of my lessons, but I didn’t get many 
opportunities to play because there was no way to do it privately. The 
keyboard we had at home didn’t have a headphone jack. If I couldn't play 
freely, without the possibility of others listening, then I didn’t want to 
play at all.* 


[*Sometimes I was secretly recorded if I played when others were home. This 
created contradictory feelings in me. On the one hand, perhaps the recordings 
would be useful; maybe I could return to certain songs in the future. On the other 
hand, something about the ephemerality was what inspired me. And wondering 
if I was being recorded impacted how I played. Now I would say that this practice 
is supposed to be generative, not archivable.] 


When I did play (home alone), exciting things happened. As I started to 
sink into the melody and chords, after a few minutes of warming up, 
images appeared in my mind—the song was becoming about something. 
Rarely did these images create a discernible “narrative,” but I remember 
one time when they did. Something about a tower... a girl... the images 
began to build on each other; the music created their tone, color, speed, 
and eventual conclusion. This was similar to the internal music videos 
that songs I loved had inspired (though the images that came with 
finished songs often had more concrete narrative arcs). It was exciting to 
think that I could create the images and the music that inspired those 
images. 

Technology eventually filled a need in my music-making life. Maybe 
tech is useful for something after all. GarageBand allows you to play with 
a huge variety of sounds, which is great if you lack experience with a real 
instrument. The Musical Typing tool turns your keyboard into a digital 
piano. When I discovered it, I was suddenly capable of private music- 
making—extremely private, because no one can tell you’re making music 
when you use this tool. 
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VIDEO 


Recently, I decided to make some videos. The idea was that I could use 
them as a basis for music: the opposite of what I usually do. Instead of 
music creating images, I would put together some images and then create 
music. 

The first thing you have to do when trying to make videos is put to 
rest questions about optimization. We all know what a “high-quality” 
video looks like. Our world is video-inundated. I also know that I don’t 
have the tools to make a video like that. Rather than pine after expensive 
gadgets and software, I became attached to the tools I already had: my 
phone and my laptop. And really, you can do a lot with what we now 
consider the most “basic” tech. 

Making videos is fun. It lets you see your surroundings in a new way 
(looking for interesting things to capture), which feels especially 
necessary after the last year and a half. 


Here’s what I did: 

¢ I went for a walk and took a short 10-20 second video of anything 
interesting I saw. I held the phone sideways to avoid the black 
bars that appear on each side of a vertical video. 

¢ I imported all of the videos into iMovie. 

¢ I looked through the videos and cut out segments that were the 
most interesting. These choices have to do with angle, light, wind, 
etc., as well as what feels like the right length of time for a clip to 
appear. I don’t end up using every video. 

¢ Rearrange the clips if I need to. Make them shorter, longer, 
choppier, etc. 

¢ Detach the natural audio from each clip and delete it. This is a 
single-button function on iMovie. (Maybe someday I'll gain a 
better appreciation for lo-fi audio; but not today!) 

* Go into the color settings and play around with the saturation, 
contrast, and brightness. Usually I just make one subtle change 
for every clip. 


Once the silent video is done, I use Musical Typing to make up a song for 
it. This takes much longer than the video. Since my method is improvised, 
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I have to do a lot of takes. So far the songs have been almost double the 
length I need for the videos. I export the song from GarageBand as an 
MP4 and import the MP4 into iMovie. I use the second half of the song so 
I can get that conclusion-y note at the end of the video without having to 
do any awkward audio editing. 

If nothing else, this is a fun way to spend time. From the walk to the 
finished video, I probably occupy a solid 3-4 hours of a Sunday. It’s a good 
antidote for nervousness and melancholy. (I’m intentionally using words 
without clinical connotations to give more emphasis to the emotion than 
to the various diagnoses.) Maybe I don’t even want to say antidote. It’s a 
good movement for nervousness and melancholy. Put simply: times are 
strange and sad, but making videos is fun. 
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October 22, 2021 


“The main thing you want is a way to set aside your longing and your anxious 
dreams for yourself and connect with something bigger. You need to find a more 
artful route to that sensation of human connection that doesn’t crowd your 
conscious mind with circling thoughts, and instead clears a path to your 
unconscious mind. You'll know you’ve found it when you start to look forward to 
that feeling of slipping into a haze instead of grabbing more, more, more out of the 
day.” 

—Heather Havrilesky (on her Ask Polly newsletter) 


There are some problems and contradictions about energy. We’re in a 
moment where people are perpetually exhausted—for good reason. But 
even before the pandemic, energy seemed hard to come by. Saying “I’m 
tired” on social media is so ubiquitous that the words have been elevated 
to a kind of meme. 

I’ve always had a lot of energy. Many people know me as a hard 
worker, a straight-A student, a dependable member of the team. I’m quick 
and efficient, highly organized, never late, and make very few mistakes. 

Here’s my secret: I’m also incredibly lazy. My family and my partner 
(i.e., those who have actually lived with me) know this to be true. It’s a 
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running joke—what has Mariah not done now? What has Mariah ignored 
or put off? I shirk responsibility at the drop of a hat. I blow off to-do list 
items to follow my impulses all the time. If I need to do laundry, but want 
to lay around reading, eight out of ten times I will not have clean clothes. 
My bed is one of my favorite places in the world. It literally takes me 
months to schedule routine doctors’ appointments, and I never manage to 
go consistently every year. On the weekend, I’m more likely to spend a 
whole day with my own pursuits than meet any other practical 
obligation. 

I feel like I should say (why do I feel the need to say it?) that I’m not 
slovenly. I maintain a middle line between mess and tidiness, I do what 
must be done. But not much more. My life is lived-in. 

When properly balanced, I think the ability to be lazy has benefited 
me as a writer and as a person. I say “balanced” because the tension 
between obligations and creative impulses can also create a kind of 
paralysis. Maybe this is familiar to you: wanting to write, but feeling 
guilty about the laundry, not knowing what to write anyway, but dreading 
the laundry.... and then nothing at all happens. You have dirty clothes 
and no writing. I’ve also come around (over time) to the pleasures 
possible in “chores,” the way cleaning and cooking can make you more 
present, more grateful, less anxious. It’s not good to see all the daily ins 
and outs of practical living as a constant, gigantic burden. 

But... I’m still willing to skip them if something more fun comes 
along. 

I don’t think anyone should be haunted by guilt for feeling too 
exhausted to pursue their “passion projects.” No one can do it all. But I do 
think it would be interesting if people tried to redistribute that energy 
sometimes—assuming they have the flexibility to do so. (Caregivers and 
mothers usually can’t opt out, which is another conversation.) Being lazy 
about your responsibilities in favor of some other activity should be 
practiced at least once a month, in my opinion. Especially if you want to 
play around with an art form. 

Our “making-things” impulses are much more important than the 
standard, acceptable way of dividing up time suggests. There are two big 
assumptions I notice: 


1. If it’s not your side hustle (an eventual way of making money), 
then there’s no reason to do it. Quite the contrary: the simple 
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experience of shirking your responsibilities is a good enough reason 
to try an art form. Letting go of responsibility is a great feeling! 


2. Media consumption activities like video games, television, and 
social media are inherently more “relaxing” than other ways of 
spending time. I would like to argue against this. I feel more settled 
and calm when I work on my writing, not less; binge-watching or 
endless scrolling makes me lethargic and irritated. 


There are bigger implications here. I think we need to create some kind of 
energy for ourselves—rather than wait to feel energized until, somehow, 
the demands of capitalism are loosened up. We need to rebalance where 
the energy goes in order to shift our bodies out of the daily grind, and our 
minds out of the daily doomscroll. There is no external influence that will 
encourage this. It has to come from each person, on their terms. 

Most of us will have to balance demanding day jobs with any practice 
that’s important to us. The economic necessity of a full-time job is only 
getting more pronounced. At one time, an aspiring artist or writer might 
have taken a low-commitment part-time job in order to focus on their art. 
But the constant pressure of finding enough money to exist turns the 
tables on that commitment. When there isn’t enough money (which if 
you're working part-time, there almost never is), money is the number- 
one commitment. Not to mention the fact that the daily slog of working 
those jobs, as reported by the people I know who have worked them, is 
utterly life-draining. I stand by the assertion that my day job, where I have 
a huge amount of responsibility, big deadlines, and competing priorities, 
is less stressful than working part-time at Walgreens. 


* 


Hmm. Where to go next with this? I’m always walking a fine line between 
productivity and rest. Whenever I read the writing I’ve done on topics like 
this, I worry that I’ve come down too hard on the side of working a lot or 
pushing oneself. I’m trying to say the exact opposite. I think investing 
time in a practice is a way to create more energy, not just another way of 
spending it. 

Issues around privilege and access are also essential to consider. I 
understand that my privileged position is part of what allows me to write, 
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or think about this stuff in the first place. But things in the world aren’t 
good, and they might get worse. We can’t rely on electing the right person 
or passing the right law to make the environment more “favorable” to art 
before we prioritize it. 

Maybe it’s because, ultimately, I think doing your work is part of 
what bridges the gap between “now” and “better.” Not because art will 
magically solve any problems, but because we'll be happier on the way to 
wherever we’re going. 


URL: 


https://www.ask-polly.com/p/i-cant-stop-punishing-myself-in-small 
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“patience: the end of escape velocity” 


October 27, 2021 


After writing about energy last week, I started thinking about the 
downsides of having a lot of it. My energy helps me to do things, but it 
also makes me worry, sends me cyclically through repetitive thoughts, 
and gives satisfaction a short half-life. 

The energy piece is a sort of exhortation to a bunch of invisible people 
who lack energy. Who am I even talking to? It’s pretty funny. Maybe it’s 
common for young energetic writers to realize they are building invisible 
people to argue with. I have plenty of ideas for what needs to be different, 
but I don’t focus as much on what I actually need. (And as a side note: 
why is it so hard for a person in her late 20s to feel how young she is?! I 
resent this.) 


So what do I need? If I had to pick one thing, it would be patience. 
Patience allows me to see the end of Escape Velocity. 

Escape Velocity is an energetic project. I write things when I get 
interested or curious, try to pull thoughts together, and then... post my 
results. All of the ideas here are starting points. The central thing I’ve 
learned about writing an essay is that I haven’t written one yet. 

Posting these words on the site is a kind of realization activity. I posted 
this, someone could read it, therefore I exist. Maybe the real “escape” is in not 
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needing to collect these pieces under the banner of “Escape Velocity” 
anymore? To write, and allow the work to develop over a long time, until 
it truly coheres? 

To give myself a little credit... sometimes (when you’re a young 
writer who is trying to make her work exist) you feel the need to bolster 
your sense of being “a writer.” Escape Velocity—and really, this site as a 
whole—does that for me. If anyone asked me about my writing, I could 
direct them here. 

I think this is related to why writers turn to Twitter, especially those 
without MFAs or academic jobs. Though many proclaim their pride at 
being unaffiliated with institutions, Twitter effectively becomes their 
“institution,” the external place that supports their writer-identity. Twitter 
provides a lot of little markers that confirm a writer-identity (such as a bio, 
where you can type “writer”). It’s easy to categorize yourself, or who you 
want to become, using writer-Twitter’s parameters. I think this serves a 
similar purpose that an MFA serves during the time when a writer has no 
books to prove their writer-status, or that a university position serves 
while a writer is working on a long project. 

I’m pretty suspicious of “writer-identities’” in general, perhaps 
because I remember a time when I really, really wanted one. I see how 
little the development of a visible writer-identity has to do with a writing 
practice. It tends to become a scarcity mindset, which leads to fear, which 
can morph into ugly entitlement and bitterness. Not to mention that 
Twitter itself, which has institutional priorities in conflict with the values 
of writers and art, is probably not a good place to invest any trust. 

There are complicated things that I want to write about, and I want to 
be more conscious of using my energy toward those topics—even if the 
eventual essay is far away. Writing Escape Velocity sometimes encourages 
me to write about things that are less complex, because the work will be 
“done” faster, and I can get that boost of energetic validation from making 
it public. In writing Escape Velocity, I wanted to resist the gravitational 
pull of things. Now I need to resist the pull of the easy validation I get 
from the project. 

Fiction seems to function differently. I love writing fiction exactly 
because of what I can’t understand: the weird images, the concepts and 
dynamics I keep returning to, the subliminal things I don’t notice at all. If 
a story was written impatiently, this becomes part of the quality of the 
story somehow, and it’s not necessarily a bad thing. Impatience while 
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trying to write critically about the world just leads to sloppy writing. 

And frustration. I always feel like I’m right on the edge of my own 
comprehension, like I’m running up against a mental wall. I can’t forcibly 
bust my way through that wall. Eventually the wall will move further out 
(as it has many times before). It’s inevitable, but it’s not fast. I have to take 
my time. 

I’ve learned all this while doing Escape Velocity, so I’m glad I tried it. 
Fear of shame is a force against trying things. I could feel embarrassed 
about posting this stuff. I could decide that all of the pieces are barely- 
digested, surface-level rambling that should not be public. I could delete 
them all, but I won’t. Instead, I can use them by expanding the ideas into 
essays someday. 

If I was a reader of this, I might conclude that I shouldn’t ever post 
pieces of exploratory critical writing on the internet. Not true! I can easily 
imagine a writer with the opposite problem: who doesn’t let their work go, 
who feels too worried or ashamed to release it, who could use a little more 
energy. (I could also become that writer, and need to rebalance again in the 
future.) I’m the only one who can stop writing Escape Velocity, and I can 
only stop because I’ve discovered a new path to follow while writing it. 

The intention of Escape Velocity was to practice short form critical 
writing about things that interested me, with the greater goal of learning 
to write good essays. Now I feel ready to tackle the project of essay- 
writing by taking a new path altogether—however long it takes. 

So, really, Escape Velocity has done exactly what I hoped it would do. 
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“in which | take it back” 


December 30, 2021 


It's been about two months since I ended Escape Velocity (on 10/27). And 
here Iam. Why? 

Two things. First: the influence of a book I read recently called 
Essayism (Brian Dillon). It's a brief-but-rich book about essay-writing that 
I continue to reread bits of. This quote stuck out to me: 


"The essay is not a provisional instance of something that might otherwise attain 
the solid status of a truth: terms like true and false, wise and unwise, are 
especially inapplicable, and yet the essay is subject to laws that are no less strict 
for appearing to be delicate and ineffable.” 


The first part of Dillon's statement seemed to describe exactly how I had 
judged Escape Velocity: provisional, lesser examples of ideas that might 
someday be more "true" or "wise." The judgment is reflective of a larger 
insecurity I've always had about myself. I have never felt sophisticated 
enough, well-read enough, methodical enough, or properly diligent 
enough to produce "smart" work. I wonder now if I was too suspicious of 
my own motives and inclinations, and cut off at the knees a project that 
might have just been getting interesting. 

Dillon is sure to remind us in the quote that the essay is still subject to 
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strict "laws," however ineffable. This makes my poor overachiever heart 
burn (how do I learn these ineffable rules?? how do I do it right?). But he's 
not trying to make us (me) second-guess ourselves, I don't think; just 
suggesting that a good essay is created with care and intention, even 
when it appears like it might float away. 

Back to reasons. The second one is simple: I miss Escape Velocity. I 
love the act of writing, the being immersed, the being inspired. I like 
looking around for things to write about. I like forming my general 
morass of thoughts into something legible. I like being surprised by what 
I write. The last two months have left me full of thoughts, sometimes to 
the point of distraction. Maybe that's another reason to write? To empty 
your mind and feel better, or calmer, or something? 

I also thought it might be fun to write the process of changing my 
mind. Reading back the "end of escape velocity" entry, I am struck by 
how convincing it is. Changing my mind exposes how words work. 
Despite the first convincing assemblage of words, I can write another 
assemblage of words, also convincing, arguing the opposite point. I'm 
interested in finding ways to show how words are just attempts at 
expression. A writer isn't waiting to name all their truths before they 
write things down. The writing doesn't stand in place of something 
wiser—the writing is all there is. 

So I will (not without a little trepidation) allow myself to contradict 
myself. The interesting thing is what's between the contradictions, anyway. 
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“stealing books, making opinions” 


January 3, 2022 


Before I quit Twitter (again), one of the last arguments I witnessed 
spreading around the enclaves devoted to books and writing was about 
“stealing books.” One tweet, written by a traditionally published author, 
stood out to me. The tweet went something like this: 


"Don't steal books. Do buy the book or go to the library. See how simple it is?” 


Simple indeed! These brief, didactic instructions encapsulate the problem 
of trying to talk about anything on our current forms of social media. The 
simple tweet, disguised as “obvious” rules, invites cursory reading and 
cursory thinking. This is how the reading of a Twitter argument seems to 
go, even for me: 


1. Scan the replies on the thread for the simplest explanation of "both 
sides" in order to pick which of the two you agree with. 


2. Once a side has been chosen, locate the proffered moral foundation of 
that side (someone inevitably will have tweeted one). 
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3. Feel satisfied that you are a good person for choosing the side you've 
chosen, and return to the rest of your feed. 


Step two, the location of the moral foundation, is essential to Twitter- 
thread reading. This is the only kind of position possible on Twitter, 
because the form doesn't allow for the complexity of thought necessary to 
understand anything important. (I always think about this line from 
Rilke, written in one of his letters to Kappus: “Almost everything serious 
is difficult; and everything is serious.”) All you can do, as a reader 
confronted with the argument, is try to feel like a decent human for 
whatever you decide to believe. 

I think that this cursory, anxious intake of perfunctory arguments 
leads to a general anxiety about our opinions. Such a glance, with the 
threat of vicious attacks if you choose wrong, can't spark curiosity or help 
you understand why you believe what you believe. The only way to feel 
quickly affirmed of your position is to make the “other” position into an 
immoral one. 

Within minutes, the discussion devolves into name-calling, “you're 
uneducated,” or “you will never understand my experience because you 
are not me.” The last one is the perfect trump card: arguing this point will 
only make you look like an asshole. (It is arguable, actually, just not on 
Twitter. That someone’s subjective experience is forever 
incomprehensible to others is one of Twitter’s favorite truisms, even 
though it is an existential question much older than Twitter.) 

We should also wonder whether the arguments that rise to the top on 
Twitter are really worth thinking about or responding to. Social media is, 
after all, just stuff shoved at us that algorithms think we will engage with, 
not things that most people necessarily believe. This essay is, in some 
ways, proof of how well that algorithm worked on me. But I still think it’s 
worthwhile to consider how an opinion is made, in the hopes that it will 
provide a path toward being less reactionary. 

Because an opinion about stealing books is not simple at all. It will be 
built from what you imagine the purpose of a book is, what you 
understand about publishing as an industry, and how you interact with 
books when reading. If you're a writer, you can also add to the list: how 
your books exist in the world and if your books exist in the world. 

It’s actually a fascinating topic with no easy good guy/bad guy 
answers. It could even be a thrilling topic—because such a debate is 
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evidence that the "book" is still a very contemporary form. 

So here, unsolicitedly, are my thoughts about stealing books. I will 
break down my opinions and try to offer why I think these opinions came 
to be. 


* 


My first priority is resistance to the current corporate-global-capitalist 
way of the world. I think the production of books has as much radical 
potential as book-making has ever had, even if those options seem further 
away and harder to grasp. I dream of creating PDFs of my books that have 
DIY binding instructions in the back. Make my book yourself. Then 
typeset your own texts and make books too. 

Because I want to resist the efforts of corporate capitalism to bleed 
into every move I make, I love downloading public domain books to read 
for free. I often read essays that have been shared online as PDFs; included 
in books that I'd have to buy otherwise. Creative Commons is another 
way for ideas to circulate without the crushing rigidity of copyright law. I 
am very much in favor of less rigid, more accessible forms of distribution. 


A little break to reflect on what I’ve said so far. Clearly, my idealism is a factor in 
the building of my opinion. I fantasize blithely about making books into free PDFs 
that, probably, no one will ever download. But I'm fine with being idealistic. 

Talso write under the belief that the concept of someone “stealing your idea” 
is absurd, and that fretting about “intellectual property” amounts to capitalism- 
induced paranoia, not to mention a misunderstanding of how and why art is 
made. I think that the only things that matter in art-making are not steal-able. 
Okay, back to the essay. 


But what about books that aren’t in the public domain? That’s what people 
are angry about: downloading books for free that are not legally 
designated as “free.” It amounts to stealing, they say; swiping a book off 
the virtual shelf and sneaking out of the virtual store. My opinion about 
this has to do with the industry, and the fact that the big 5 (almost big 4) 
publishing companies aren’t always helpful to writers, workers, or 
readers. 

Lots of writers have covered this ground in better ways than I could. 
This awesome breakdown by Cory Doctorow is a must-read. These two 
articles (here and here) about the unconscionable way publishers treat 
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libraries and access to digital books are also illuminating—and remind us 
that "going to the library" is not always a simple thing to do; not when 
private interests are actively trying to undermine the power and scope of 
the library system. 

The big 4 publishers are not really devoted to the proliferation of 
ideas and the success of writers. It has always been a business model of 
“tisk,” but tolerance for risk gets smaller as more consolidation occurs. 
Their priorities are the same as most behemoth companies these days: 
maximizing profits and collecting consumer data. They don't really need 
any more writers. I think assuming that these publishers need writing 
miscalculates the level of influence writers have over the industry as it 
currently is. The big 4 would love for writers to believe that they need 
us, so that we continue to believe we need them. Though technically it 
seems true (no books to sell without writers...?), it just isn’t. There are 
plenty of ways to make a book without dealing with writers, especially 
new writers. The decision-makers in traditional publishing have proven 
that they are going to jump on the bandwagon—not try to disrupt— 
when it comes to corporate interests. For this, perhaps they deserve to be 
stolen from. 

This has very little to do with employed editors, book-makers, and 
book-distributors. An irreconcilable divide exists between the intentions 
of the parent companies and the actual workers. Talk to a person who 
works in publishing and you'll find that many are disgusted by it (and 
many have been through a massive lay off at least once in their career). 
But, this work is their rent and their food. And they believe in books, 
theoretically. So they keep going. I don't blame them. 


These opinions about publishing as an industry come from reading writers’ 
perspectives, especially writers who inhabit the overlap between tech and 
literature. These are often science fiction writers. I think their perspectives are 
invaluable: they tend to be more tuned in and pragmatic about the reality of how 
tech impacts —and will continue to impact —our lives. Their view is far-reaching; 
they can see what's coming around the corner. They are less attached to an old 
view of “literary culture” and more willing to imagine gigantic changes. 

I also work in the industry, but not for the big 4. I work in production 
editorial for a niche nonfiction imprint of an independent publisher. (Previously, 
I worked at a large and notorious textbook publisher. I was laid off.) My job has 
taught me the steps and skills needed to create a book. It has also shown me that 
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people who make books care deeply about their work. There’s ire and distrust 
projected onto workers in the industry that they flat-out don’t deserve. Here’s an 
example: recently, an angry customer reviewed one of our books on Amazon 
complaining about the eBook formatting. They claimed that it must have been 
formatted badly on purpose to encourage people to buy the hardcover. Really, it 
was just a formatting quirk from the eBook conversion that we didn’t anticipate. 
We went about fixing it right away. I felt a flash of personal indignation at the 
claim that the team I work with would produce something badly on purpose. 
Certainly, there’s *something* untrustworthy going on with eBooks. But the 
distrust is often directed at the wrong people. 


I recognize that some writers are already dependent on the system I am 
trying to resist. There are writers who attempt to make a living from their 
work. This seems to be an especially difficult time in history to earn a 
living writing. (Have you read the Cory Doctorow piece yet?) I 
understand how a writer who needs to earn money would be appalled by 
free digital access to their work, or by book pirating. I see how the digital 
distribution I think is revolutionary could be threatening to a writer with 
a stake in the whole scheme. But I'm still against the idea that Iam morally 
obligated to pay for a book (even if I have the money) in order to prop up 
a few companies whose designs are blatantly monopolistic. 

It's a maddening situation, but it's still possible to go another way: 
self-publishing, obscure small presses, the mid-tier publishers Cory 
Doctorow talks about (though he is sure to remind us that they are in 
danger). These paths take a lot of work. You aren't likely to make much 
money from your writing by taking them, but you probably won’t make 
much money regardless. At least not enough to justify total buy-in. The 
worst kind of mindset (for this idealist!) is one where we concede to 
unacceptable things just because there is “no alternative.” Where do we 
suppose an alternative is going to come from? Alternatives will never be 
offered. Any alternative that exists will be a direct result of our own 
actions. 


These opinions come from my disgust with statements made globally and glibly 
about what one must accept if they want to be a writer. Things like: having to 
submit to hundreds and hundreds of agents; create perfect query letters; allow bad 
contract terms, dumb covers, or dumb editorial changes; abide by “the needs of 
the market”; etc. Anything that comes with a shrug and a resigned “that’s just 
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the way things are.” 

I'm not trying to make industry insiders seem like evil gatekeepers —they are 
right! In our current system, most editors are overworked and underpaid, and 
they can’t possibly manage the volume of material they receive. There are more 
people who want to be professional writers than anyone can accommodate (why 
this is happening could be another essay), and a shrinking category of books that 
can achieve the kind of profits demanded by shareholders and parent companies. 
Writers embarking into the industry should be utterly pragmatic about this state 
of affairs. But it sounds like hell to me. 

That initial disgust I feel—the emotion—probably comes from the wild 
drive I have for autonomy, to be able to act according to what I “actually* want 
(built up from childhood). 


Not only am I fine with book piracy, I'm wondering something else, too. I 
wonder what would happen if writers dropped the profit imperative 
entirely. (Let me specify that I'm talking about a writer's own work here, 
not suggesting that a writer do contract work for free.) If book piracy is an 
issue, then why not make more things legally “free,” rather than impose 
more restrictive rules? 

Making your own books or giving books away will not turn you into 
a Writer-with-a-capital-W. Money will have to be made one way or 
another; there’s a never-ending conflict between writing and however the 
money is made. But I'm not sure that the dream of the productive Writer, 
selling lots of books, quitting their day job, feeling very content after 
achieving every goal by following all the rules in all the proper channels, 
ever really comes true. I could cite the ambivalence of many writers about 
the publishing process, not to mention ambivalence about notoriety in 
general. I think we'll be much freer if we give up these dreams. We will 
lose something as the old structures break down, of course. But what we 
lose will be mostly imaginary—illusions of what we thought we wanted. 
My fantasy returns: free PDFs with binding instructions in the back. 

But who will read these free things? someone might ask. I might answer: 
who cares? What if, after dropping the profit imperative, we dropped the 
attention imperative too? There's already too much to read and watch and 
look at in the world. What matters in art is not steal-able, and it's also not 
sell-able. Make the work and let it go. Whoever will see it, sees it. 
Whoever doesn’t won't. 
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This final set of opinions was informed by my own experiences pining after 
publication. Striving for publication used to be the ultimate goal post, the reason 
for all the actions I took. But at some point a few years ago, thinking about 
publishing started making me sad and confused. I noticed that I was unhappy 
when I thought about publishing. At first I considered this a character flaw, an 
immature reaction that I would eventually grow out of. Recently I started to 
change my lens: what if this feeling was not evidence of some childish rejection of 
reality, but something I could trust? What if my feelings were not there to be 
overcome, but to push me toward something more true? 

What I really wanted was to make my work exist. So I decided that my 
priority would be tangibility over perfection; to make the “making” of books part 
of my creative process. I want to be happy and feel good when I write (not that my 
subject matter need always be pleasant). I want to pursue the feeling of 
satisfaction, not the feeling of anxious striving. 


So you see, my opinion (for now) about stealing books is expressible in 
2500 words, not 140 characters. It’s a combination of feelings and biases, 
resentments and ideals, hopes and fears. It’s built on what I’ve seen since 
I arrived here on Earth, which includes a lot of destruction and 
institutional failure; and the promise of more destruction and institutional 
failure. 

My opinion forces me to answer a kind of call-to-action. It forces me 
to change my ways, to be idealistic, to imagine something better. I think 
this mirrors how I wish for us all to change our ways, to be more idealistic, 
and imagine something better. Maybe the question to ask is twofold: what 
is your opinion made from, and what does it help you do? 


URLs: 


https://doctorow.medium.com/self-publishing-41800468bcfe 


https://www.wgbh.org/news/local/2020-01-06/inside-the-e-book-war-waging- 
between-libraries-and-publishers 


https://www.newyorker.com/news/annals-of-communications/an-app-called- 
libby-and-the-surprisingly-big-business-of-library-e-books 
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February 24, 2022 


Many months ago I wrote about the following quote from Edith 
Wharton’s craft book, The Writing of Fiction: 


The answer is that he [the writer] will never do his best till he ceases altogether to 
think of his readers (and his editor and his publisher) and begins to write, not for 
himself, but for that other self with whom the creative artist is always in 
correspondence, and who, happily, has an objective existence somewhere, and will 
some day receive the message sent to him, though the sender may never know it. 
As to experience, intellectual and moral, the creative imagination can make a 
little go a long way, provided it remains long enough in the mind and is 
sufficiently brooded upon. One good heart-break will furnish the poet with many 
songs, and the novelist with a considerable number of novels. But they must have 
hearts that can break. 


I split the quote into two parts. The entry from May 2021 covers the first 
part. Now I’m finally getting around to the second. Let's isolate it: 


As to experience, intellectual and moral, the creative imagination can make a 
little go a long way, provided it remains long enough in the mind and is 
sufficiently brooded upon. One good heart-break will furnish the poet with many 
songs, and the novelist with a considerable number of novels. But they must have 
hearts that can break. 
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This makes me smile every time. Have you ever read such a lovely 
endorsement of sensitive types? In three sentences, Edith Wharton 
releases us from two fears: that we are too boring to be writers, and that 
our hearts are too soft to be writers. What a relief that my very normal life 
is not irredeemably dull! And my breakable heart is not a liability; it’s a 
necessity! 

“Experience” is a common and complicated topic for writers. Must 
you live what you write, or can you make it up? For some reason the 
“interesting life” fallacy still persists, despite the enormous amount of 
work done trying to tell people that many productive artists had orderly, 
predictable, perhaps even boring, daily routines. 

If I describe my life in the simplest way, it is not very interesting. I 
have worked a regular full-time job since the day after I graduated from 
college. I have one long-term partner. My peak hours of activity are 
between 10 AM and 3 PM—I am neither a frenetic morning person, 
subsisting on coffee and cigarettes to achieve my daily output; nor a 
haunted night owl, subsisting on booze and cigarettes to achieve my daily 
output. In fact, my body is pretty sensitive to what I put into it (I guess 
that’s growing up), so I have to be judicious if I want to feel good. I know 
I won't write if I don’t feel good, so I try to feel good most of the time. I 
work best when I appear regularly at my desk or in a cafe and blab a little 
in a notebook, especially if there is good food to look forward to when my 
session is done. If I’m lucky, it occasionally turns into something more 
than blabber. 

Women artists are the best at reminding us that an “interesting” life is 
not a requirement for art (since “interesting” often secretly means “not a 
womans life”). Turns out, things that are labeled uninteresting are the 
foundational things I need to do my work at all. A reasonably tidy, secure 
home; consistent sleep; predictable lunch; reliable friends. Earthly 
demands do not preclude a creative life. Ursula K. Le Guin has several 
great essays that touch on this topic, but I’ll link just one here. 


But this isn’t the interesting part! The real question is: If writers don’t need 
interesting lives, then what do we need? 


Wharton has the answer: 


...they must have hearts that can break. 
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Before we take this answer for granted, we should remember that having 
a heart that can break is not always easy or intuitive. Often, our intuition 
tells us to shield our hearts from breaking; to love a little less, to swallow 
our tears, to temper our desires so we won't be disappointed. The 
message is that heartbreak should always be avoided. If you were silly 
enough to allow your heart to break, you did not properly protect 
yourself. 

For much of my life I was proud to say that I never cried. Not even The 
Notebook, the tearjerker of my youth, could move me. The flip side to not 
crying is a deep familiarity with the feeling of trying not to cry (the 
tightening in your throat; biting of lip or tongue; pinching yourself) as 
well as the feeling of crying quietly (the holding of breath; letting it out in 
short, silent bursts; the humidity under the covers, where you are hiding 
your face). Straining against release. 

Something changed when I was about twenty-three. Suddenly 
everything could bring tears. The wrong song playing at Starbucks could 
do it. A video of a dog playing with a baby. The trailer for the live-action 
Jungle Book made me cry. (The trailer!) Having been on both sides of the 
road, I can say with confidence that trying not to cry is much more 
uncomfortable than crying. 

Other people have said that there’s a cultural imperative to be happy, 
but I’d also read it as an imperative to be consistent. To keep going, in the 
same way, as fast as you can. Having a broken heart tends to make you 
inconsistent. Inconsistency is bad for business. 

Perhaps this is the crux of the argument about interestingness: 
instability of circumstance is confused for the expression of a range of 
emotions. A predictable, routine-based life has been equated—unfairly— 
with emotional flatlining. Anyone who has cried on the way home from a 
Christmas celebration knows that the smallest rituals of human life can be 
devastating. 

But I see why this has happened, in a world where emotional 
expression has been deadened and made shameful. People are looking for 
outlets, and notice rightly that following the standard path for life does 
not provide or endorse very many. 

We'll have to endorse our emotions ourselves. When I was that young 
person who refused to cry, I also did not allow myself to call any of my 
feelings “love,” because my emotions didn’t seem worthy of the word. 
Crying more led to loving more. I started to name it without shame. I 
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started telling my friends I loved them. Then I noticed a new inclination 
to sign off phone calls in a way previously reserved only for my parents 
and my partner: Love you. Bye. Loving more led to loving more. 

“Interesting” is debatable, but loving more, feeling my heart break, 
also led to a more nourishing writing practice. Things that used to be 
problems no longer seemed like problems. In writing, I didn’t care about 
much except release, discovery, and routine. Even though I demanded 
less from my work, I somehow got more. 

Let’s pull a quote from that Ursula K. Le Guin essay. Le Guin is 
quoting a German painter named Kathe Kollwitz, discussing whether or 
not she is more productive as an artist now that her kids are older: 


“Perhaps in reality I accomplish a little more,” Kollwitz continues. “The hands 
work and work, and the head imagines it’s producing God knows what, and yet, 
formerly, when my working time was so wretchedly limited, I was more 
productive, because I was more sensual; I lived as a human being must live, 
passionately interested in everything. .. . Potency, potency is diminishing.” 


We must have hearts that can break. We must live, passionately interested 


in everything, allowing the potency to hurt us. Look a little closer. Are you 
bored, or are you holding back your tears? 


URL: 


https://www.nytimes.com/1989/01/22/books/the-hand-that-rocks-the-cradle- 
writes-the-book.html 
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“traveling, anxiety, old friends” 


April 9, 2022 


= 


At the end of February, I took my second-ever trip across the Atlantic to 
visit a friend in London. The above picture is from a walk in her 
neighborhood. Is the grass especially green in England? It seemed 
especially green to me. 

The first time I went to Europe, I accompanied my partner on a work 
trip to Frankfurt. On the days when he wasn’t working, we stayed at a 
modest hotel and spent our downtime trying to figure out what to do next 
(and withdrawing more and more euros, since we hadn't expected how 
many places wouldn’t take credit cards). On my trip to London, I traveled 
alone, but my friend was waiting for me when I got off the plane. She took 
me to a cafe and said they had good muffins. From the first moments, I 
could tell that this visit would be different from my time in Frankfurt. I 
would get to see London through the lens of my friend’s life. 

Being with her made it easier to enjoy what I like best about travel: 
observing people going about their business. I like to walk and take trains. 
I like watching the commuters, standing in the rain, sighing about their 
delayed buses. My friend filled the sights with anecdotes and preferences. 
At night we went back to her flat, and she made us dinner (insisting—in 
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her characteristic way—that I write my postcards instead of help her with 
the food). 

Traveling changes your senses of temporality and familiarity. It 
removes you from your context. On both of my trips abroad, I expected to 
feel a bit anxious when I arrived in the unfamiliar place. Instead, I noticed 
that the lack of familiarity tended to dispel anxiety rather than kick it up. 
I'll try to explain what I mean. At home, I notice myself getting nervous in 
everyday places. For example: if it’s raining, I will try to avoid getting into 
a car, because driving in bad weather makes me anxious. When we 
arrived in Frankfurt, it was raining, and we had to take a cab to the hotel. 
I simply could not be anxious about the rain at that moment. I just went 
where I needed to go. 

Another example: sometimes I feel nervous on the subway in New 
York, even though I’ve lived in the city for six years and used to commute 
by subway. (This particular discomfort is exacerbated by the pandemic; 
after so much time without movement, I have to intentionally reintroduce 
myself to things that were once easy.) But when my friend and I took the 
Tube from the airport, I realized that I was not nervous about the London 
Underground at all. I did not know where I was or where I was going, so 
I did not have enough information to spin scary fantasies. 

My unfamiliarity gave me permission to stop worrying. Releasing the 
anxiety was a huge relief. 

Maybe the temporal shift contributes to the release of mundane fears? 
There are too many other things to think about when you’re traveling. 
Even brief trips create a new pocket of time, running parallel to the flow 
of daily life. In this pocket, my perception of time is greatly altered. Things 
go faster, but also much slower. The impact of a few days spent traveling 
outlasts the trip’s duration many times over. 

Old friends also do something funny to temporality and familiarity. 
They make it feel like time is in the room with you. 

I have known this friend since we were teenagers. When she visits me 
in New York, that shared-past context rises to the surface of my 
perception. It’s not the same as a memory—I don’t feel the past in a 
nostalgic or regressive way. Instead I get a rediscovered sense of awe 
about my present life (How can we be here? Us, together? Aren’t we 
somewhere else, far away, a long time ago?). Plus a deep feeling of comfort 
and camaraderie (We know each other. There are things that don’t need saying). 
In London, the effect was doubled by the distance, by being in her world. 
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We walked along a canal on the way to Camden, where rows of 
houseboats were docked, and I saw graffiti about Brexit on the overpass. 
(How can we be here?) 1 met her Dutch husband. I told him that London was 
interesting because of the constant, jarring juxtaposition between 
extremely old architecture and extremely new architecture. He said this 
was sort of unique to London, and told me about the other cities he had 
been to and lived in. (When did these other people arrive? Aren't we somewhere 
else, a long time ago?) 

At dinner later, I was telling a story, and my friend took an important 
detail right out of my mouth. 

“How did you guess?” I said. 

“T know you!” she said. And I laughed. (There are things that don’t need 
saying.) 

Maybe I’m over-intellectualizing. As I write down the memory of this 
moment, the connection between travel and anxiety and old friends 
suddenly seems much simpler. My friends are one of the main reasons I 
go places. Probably the main reason. And being with people you love 
calms you down—no matter where you are. 
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May 3, 2022 


Every few months I get a weird text message, intended for one of my 
parents, from a person who wants to buy my childhood home. 


8:56 & 4S ll S 


« MM vi]—_ &_—_ 8. 


Sunday, Jun 27 + 2:15 PM 


I'ma savey investor ready to 
help you grow your financial 
stability. Lets try a call a in 15 
min. Home Buyers with Brian. 
Just a reminder, I'm offering 

to purchase your house as is 
with no inspections or pre-sale 
repairs. Let's hop on a call to 
settle any questions you might 
have. lets chat 


6 


(3) fa Text message © vv 


Most of us have experienced the degradation of our phones as actual 
communication devices. The three most recent calls on my phone’s log 
are spam numbers, robots that would have threatened vague legal action 
for some vague transgression if I had picked up. In fact, I never answer 
the phone anymore unless it’s a saved contact, and I usually miss all calls 
the first time around because I keep notifications silent. I figure if anyone 
wants to actually reach me for an official reason, they will email me. 
Who knew we'd end up with something so much more intrusive than 
spam emails? 

But these texts are uniquely violating and disturbing to me. First it’s 
the text itselfi—often riddled with errors, using one of my parents’ first 
names, a sort of ingratiating-but-also-demanding tone. Sometimes they 
know the address and include it, which conjures images of some creep 
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driving around the neighborhood where I grew up, sizing up the familiar 
blue roof and the palm tree and the rose bushes out front. I know this 
vision is ridiculous; the scammer has surely gleaned all the information 
he needs from the internet, no real-life stalking required. That’s why he 
doesn’t know he has the wrong number: my phone number exists online 
in a sort of lump of associated data attributed to everyone in my 
immediate family. 
Unlike my occasional (futile) responses to political spam texts... 


5:56 Gd Sela 


€ (850) 616-9113 Q 


© _ Whyis this spam? 


lar me Jes were identified as spam 


Not spam 


Have you deserted Trump, 

Friend? We've asked 18x if 

you're joining his new site & 

you haven't responded. Thr 

until link closes: gopwin.us/ 
e ntup stop=end 


Go fuck yourself 


...[ never respond to the home-buying texts. It feels riskier somehow. It’s 
the way the texter touches on essential pieces of my personal history; my 
address, my father’s name. I feel exposed. 

Even if you paid for one of the many services that now offer to comb 
through the internet and remove your personal information, the removal 
would have to be done unceasingly to stay ahead of the influx. It would 
be a purge without end, another monthly subscription you'll need for the 
rest of your life. A friend of mine once said that it would be more effective 
to flood the internet with incorrect data about yourself than to attempt to 
strip away your actual data. 

Even though the conversation was pragmatic in tone, I found 
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something astonishing and exciting in my friend’s idea: to punish the 
apparatus of data with data. There’s a darkly utopian possibility here. 
What if we choked the algorithms with nonsense and falsehoods? Bad 
phone numbers, wrong addresses, spoofed SSNs and location markers, 
ever-so-slightly inaccurate names and dates of birth? Every time the 
algorithm tried to attach to us, we would slip out of its grasp. 

At first imagining, it feels sort of messy and chaotic, like an unkempt 
home. Or even amoral. How could we be so negligent with our tools? 

But the internet of surveillance capitalism and social industry apps” is 
not our home. It's not our responsibility to keep it clean. And in many 
ways it's not even our tool anymore. It uses us more than we use it. 

The internet is already clogged with bullshit. We know now that false 
information travels further and faster than the truth. Why not make that 
work for us? After we purposefully inundate the internet with garbage 
data—using sheer immensity and contradictions to get the robots and 
scammers off our backs—maybe we'd just... walk away. Maybe we’d 
focus on other ways to communicate. 

I say this not because I think it's literally possible, but because it's nice 
to dream about ways in which we aren't yet completely subjugated to the 
imperatives of this system. 


“I’m currently reading Richard Seymour’s The Twittering Machine, which 
provides this helpful term—“social industry”— to describe what “social 
media” really is: an industry that exploits and commodifies human 
sociality. 


“This is not really about ‘social media.’ The term ‘social media’ is too widely used 
to be wished away, but we should at least put it in question. It is a form of 
shorthand propaganda. All media, and all machines, are social. ... This is about a 
social industry. As an industry it is able, through the production and harvesting 
of data, to objectify and quantify social life in numerical form. ... This makes 
social life eminently susceptible to manipulation on the part of governments, 
parties and companies who buy data services” (p. 23). 


Seymour’s overall argument is about the importance of seeing social 


media as writing, which is fascinating to me, since I made a similar 
observation in Escape Velocity’s first entry. 
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“pleasure after” 


June 27, 2022 


It feels weird to talk about pleasure after June 24th, 2022. I’ve been writing 
notes for an essay about “pleasure in practices” for weeks; nothing came 
together. Not in time. Now it seems... anachronistic? Incongruous? Of 
topics, pleasure is not even on the long list. 

On June 25th I went to the Met. I saw two of my favorite paintings, 
which hang next to each other: Copenhagen Harbor by Moonlight by Johan 
Christian Dahl (below) and The North Cape by Moonlight by Peder Balke 
(above). 


I smiled under my mask. I had not seen them for more than two years. 
Seascapes and cityscapes always mean something to me. I like to see 
things from a distance. I get this feeling, like possibility, from an image of 
a ship; even a small wooden boat with one oarsman. 
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I can find very little information about the wives of Peder Balke and 
Johan Christian Dahl. Only that Dahl’s wife died in childbirth; her fourth 
child. Dahl’s second wife—his student—died in childbirth too. I wonder 
what her paintings were like. 

I was in a bookstore on June 26th looking at the politics section. All the 
books had titles like “the death of...” and “how to win...” and “how to 
save....” Every topic in terms of war or desperation. I did not want to read 
any of them. I did not want to learn how to finally be victorious. I wanted 
to figure out what was worth saving. 

In my notes I wrote: “If our activities cannot be pleasurable to us, then why 
would we ever want to do them? I reject the idea that pleasure is not trustworthy. 
Pleasure is not something we need to overcome.” 

My casual, pre-June-24th assertions! How presumptuous. As if 
people only do things that make them feel good. I think people do things 
that make them feel bad all the time—and then say there was no other 
Way. 

The word we have is “fight.” The fight is for words like “autonomy,” 
“healthcare,” “bodily.” Pleasure is not even on the long list. This is not a 
criticism: there is no time and no mercy. Pleasure does not help you win 
wars. 

But body is much sexier than bodily, as far as letters go. One of my 
body's favorite feelings is a blanket draped over the skin, with a breeze 
coming through the window, making contact. Con-tac-t. These words 
demand something from me today. Bo-dy. I wish I could ask them: what 
do you need me to say? 

I wish I could also ask: are you afraid because I am body more than bodily? 

“Pleasure in practices.” Something-something-something writing 
process. Talk about presumptuous. But it meant more than that, I swear. 
There was something important. I took notes for weeks. I see too many 
people who hate the things they want to love. Don’t say hate if you don’t. 
Don’t be ashamed to care. Obviously, it’s possible to love something that 
takes real effort. This is not about avoiding what is difficult. I don’t even 
have to say that. You know the difference—it is felt. And it is trustworthy. 

I got a bug bite on my chin and a splinter in my foot. The splinter is 
invisible. I tear up my skin with a needle, looking for it, until I bleed. Fuck. 
Nothing. I clean it with hand soap and cover it with a Band-Aid. I have to 
keep walking on it, even though it hurts. 
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“media matters(?)” 


July 10, 2022 


Let me tell you a story: 


Once upon a time there was a girl growing up in the early 2000s. She lived 
in a neighborhood without other children in it. Her parents were not the 
type to curate her experiences, so she wasn't placed in sports or activities 
(to be fair, she disliked the attempt at dance lessons, and activities were 
expensive). Even if she had been allowed outside beyond the front yard, 
there wouldn't have been anyone to play with anyway. So she spent a lot 
of time in her room. She occupied herself with toys, books, and television. 

And television. There was a TV in her room. She watched television 
during most meals and in the morning and usually at night too. 
Children’s television shows were inspiring to her. She drew cartoons that 
looked like the cartoons she saw on TV. She loved drawing and writing. 
Most kids do. 

From an early age, she thought she might be a teacher (the only visible 
job—her mother’s job was incomprehensible “office work,” and her father 
played guitar). She also knew early that she wanted to be a writer, but this 
wasn’t a far leap, since her other main activity was reading. 

The girl got older. School was the only obligation and the only social 
world. She cared about English and history classes, was an overall good 
student, but knew that the goal of school was to get an A or B by whatever 
means necessary. She copied homework, conspired with classmates, and 
bluffed through assignments with very little guilt. She did not consider 
herself “academic,” despite endless praise from teachers. She was aware 
that some of this praise did not quite match her effort. Teachers simply 
liked her, regardless of how well she had learned anything. 
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The most enjoyable moments in her life were with her friends at 
school. But you can’t get a job in school-social-life. (She had long set aside 
the possibility of becoming a teacher. As she got older, she learned that 
this was a terribly taxing and low-paying career.) Because she had spent 
the other half of her time watching television, she loved television. 
Theoretically, you could get a job making television. This appealed to her 
ambition—stoked by meritocratic messaging—and also her sense that 
most jobs were terrible and boring. 

Where did she get the idea that jobs were terrible and boring? One: 
she didn’t know any adults who had interesting careers that they enjoyed. 
(She barely knew any adults period. Most of the adults she knew were her 
teachers, she didn’t know her extended family very well, and her parents’ 
social lives were invisible to her.) Two: television for kids tended to 
portray sad, lonely, boring adults. 

She was suffering simply from a lack of scope. But she didn’t know, 
because no one had told her. Her favorite adults wanted her dreams to 
come true just as much as she did. 

So she went out in pursuit of media, specifically television. She met a 
million other ambitious young people just like her who wanted to make 
media—especially children’s media. They wanted to emulate the thing 
that had provided them the main joy of their lives (that is, the only one 
with a potential “job” attached). 


This story is about me. While I was studying media in college and living 
with those ambitious peers, I noticed some distinct ways in which young 
adults were impacted by childhood media inundation. 

A note before we start: I’m taking it for granted that “creativity” is 
important, and I’m defining creativity beyond the sense of making art. To 
me, creativity has to do with autonomous engagement, outside 
commodification, that affects the perception of time. (I don’t totally know 
what that means yet, but I’m working on it.) 

You could easily ask, “What does it matter if people want to live in x 
way?” Fair question. But I think the way people live matters. The point of 
an essay is to bring the topic into focus, to sharpen it against the fuzzy 
status quo, so we don’t dismiss things that are much stranger than they 
seem. 
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With that said, here are the categories I noticed: 
Adults who constantly consumed children’s media 


Many people I knew of this type said that their only goal was to make 
enough money to pay rent, play video games, and watch television. While 
I’m all for anti-overachieving, I think this was mostly a reaction to the 
powerlessness of being 19 and realizing how easy it is to get screwed over 
in our version of society. I understand the feeling, but this mindset 
severely limited their possibilities. By their own admission, these adults 
were willing to live essentially passive lives—at least as far as their 
current scope could imagine. As a result, their media habits served to 
isolate them, not empower them. 

A subgroup of this category funneled energy into things that were 
directly related to their beloved media-objects: fan-made art and writing. 
Fan artists and fanfiction writers passionately defend these outlets as 
legitimate art forms and their fandoms as “communities.” While it’s clear 
that these writers and artists get something out of it, I still think we need 
to consider that fandom is usually built around media commodities. In 
my experiences as an adolescent, writing fanfiction was a fun way to 
release pent-up creative energy, engage with an obsession, and build 
confidence as a young writer. These may be important things at certain 
developmental stages, but they have little in common with the rhythms of 
a personal creative practice. Even when a fandom is not in service of a 
massive intellectual property, creators are outliers. For the majority of 
participants, fan communities kindle obsessive consumption behaviors 
more than creativity. 


Adults who wanted to create children’s media 


I knew a number of people who wanted to create children’s television, YA 
books, children’s video games, or the-next-big-IP. There's no doubt that 
creativity and expertise goes into these productions (once you're actually 
in the industry) but the expressed goal of “making children’s media” was 
usually pretty vague. The attachment was toward their own memories of 
media, not a desire to understand what children might gain from media. 

And the true audience was often misattributed. I noticed this trend among 
aspiring YA fiction writers. The real point of YA fiction was to be an in- 
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group member of the online YA culture. Aspiring YA writers imagined 
their work would be made into TV shows or movies, which would lead to 
shareable online imagery, merch, and ideally, a fandom. They curated 
their social media presences, engaged constantly with other aspiring YA 
writers on the internet, and binge-read the published books of people who 
seemed to have the status they wanted. In that way, YA writers ended up 
writing primarily for other adults who wanted to be YA writers, not actual 
children. 


Adults who wanted to create media for adults 


This group took the impulse the rest of the way: they wanted to make 
media for other adults. Dramatic television, comedy television, or news 
media (especially entertainment news, which is just news-media-about- 
other-media). Some of these people were extreme high-achievers within 
the college system: they had resumes of impressive internships and 
accolades, and lots of older adults who validated the pursuit of their 
“dreams” even when those choices had massive financial consequences, 
or were, frankly, delusional. 


These categories I observed in my peers all have something in common. 
There is a belief—overt or subconscious—that media matters. Media 
might be the only thing that matters. The creation of media is the key to a 
job that doesn’t suck, and the consumption of media is the primary 
activity of life. 

This is actually a huge assumption. Not that long ago, there wasn’t 
enough media to fill a life. Jobs in media are notoriously low-paying and 
often exploitative. Thanks to lots of reporting on the working conditions 
of production assistants, young journalists, and other entry-level media 
positions, the consequences of pursuing these jobs are not a secret 
anymore. And yet, it’s a risk many young people continue to take, and 
that mentors continue to support. The dream is that pretty. The stakes feel 
that high. 

But let’s pause here. Time for a little semantic switch. What if we 
replace the word media with the word content? 

All of a sudden, we’re not in the realm of story-telling about the 2000s 
anymore. And we don’t need the categories I observed as an undergrad. 
We're all grown up, most generational arguments are moot, and our 
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media activities have been consolidated even further; it seems antiquated 
to refer to various forms of “media” and their audiences. In the 2020s, the 
two categories are: 


Adults and children who constantly consume content. 
and 
Adults and children who want to create content. 


The belief, overt or subconscious, is that content matters. Content might be 
the only thing that matters. The creation of content is the key to a job that 
doesn’t suck, and the consumption of content is the primary activity of 
life. 

This is an even bigger assumption, stacked on top of so many 
previous assumptions that the original problems—whatever they were— 
are entirely obscured. 

I also want to flag comments made by an early reader of this essay, 
who mentioned the subgroup of people who attempt to reject content. She 
rightly noticed that this often leads back to content: people make content 
about rejecting content, like homesteader Instagram accounts. I think we 
see this subgroup in both categories. There’s the content-rejector who is 
also a content creator (farm life, van life, etc.), and the content-rejector 
who is also a content consumer (people who engage with anticapitalist 
memes on Twitter). 

This isn’t building up to a conclusion about how everything would be 
better if not for [insert-bad-guy-here]. I’m not even arguing that television 
was the first evil. The original problems are obscured: to me as much as 
anyone else. But I think that true creativity—autonomous engagement, 
outside of commodification, that affects the perception of time—is at the 
center of how things get better. How can we cultivate it? 

It probably starts by telling stories. What’s your version of my story 
about children’s media? Where did you learn that content matters? 

And asking questions: Who benefits from content as a time-filler, a 
wealth-generator, or a distractor? What happens when content becomes a 
way of life? Are we suffering simply from a lack of scope? 
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“autoartist: the case midjourney” 


September 9, 2022 


Let’s talk about Midjourney. 

Midjourney is an image-generator AI accessible through a Discord 
channel. After getting access to the Discord, users post a “prompt”; a 
string of words to evoke an image. The Discord bot takes those words and 
passes them to the AI, which generates an image, and passes it back to the 
Discord bot. The bot then posts the image into the channel. All users can 
see all prompts, as well as all of the generated images. You get 25 free 
images, after which you have to pay $10/month for the “basic” plan, and 
$30/month for the “standard” plan. 


My partner got into the Discord and had these images generated with the 
following prompts: 


giant statue of warrior standing over ocean and village at night starry 
sky photorealistic 
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oil painted sunset mountains impressionist cityscape 


I’m interested in remixing and collage, and against a lot of ideas about 
copyright, so I might have considered this AI a sort of fun internet 
pastime. What makes it more interesting—and troubling—is the almost 
immediate way that Midjourney users started asserting ownership of the 
images, and especially the prompts they used to create them. They are 
paranoid about losing. They hoard and hide. Now there’s in-fighting, 
accusations of “stolen” prompts, and vitriol against the “elitist artists” 
who think the AI is kind of fucked up. (An image generated by 
Midjourney recently won a prize at the Colorado State Fair.) 

I feel bad for the Midjourney users who want to be real artists. Skill- 
less, they attempt to enact the impulse that drives human beings: to build, 
construct, create. Our society has stripped this human need out of daily 
life, so you have to reorient your entire way of living in order to develop 
fulfilling creative practices. 

But Midjourney users are not artists. That’s not just because the 
outputs are soulless amalgamations of other people’s work. It’s in the 
strange, possessive role the users create for themselves when suddenly 
faced with the existence of the images. Because they have not participated 
in the process of creating the image, the only feeling they can have about 
it is scarcity and defensiveness—which I would argue is caused by the 
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lack of autonomy. All you can do is input a simple tag: /imagine, followed 
by a description, and wait for your turn in the queue. 

One definition of imagination is the making of something new out of 
lived experience. (I don’t remember where I heard that from.) What an 
artist gives to their work simply by showing up, day after day, year after 
year, can’t be broken down into little pieces and snatched out of their 
hands. (Except, of course, by Midjourney!) But many artists will tell you 
that the result of their work—the thing they made—is practically 
meaningless compared to the process of making it. That, of course, can't 
be autogenerated. 

My own working definition of creativity would also exclude 
Midjourney: creativity has to do with autonomous engagement, outside 
commodification, that affects the perception of time. 

We already know there is no autonomous engagement (you have 
to wait for the Discord bot and the AI to act), and the AI is a 
commodity: accessible through a monetary transaction. Perhaps the 
conflict in “perception of time” can be observed in how impatient one 
user became when communication between the bot and the AI crashed 
for about ten minutes: 


newbies-113 


I'm new here, say hi! 


its shame 
whene is it going back on 


it's not gone forever 


ok 


how loong do we have to wait 


until it starts working again 


whene does it start working 
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If you require an AI-for-hire to enact your creativity, you are not working 
with a very useful tool. Our tools should assist us as extensions. We 
should be able to swap our tools when they fail or no longer suit our 
visions. Using Midjourney, you are relegated to the existence of the AI, 
and to its subscription plan. (You are also, at least at the moment, 
relegated to the existence of a Discord bot.) Using Midjourney doesn’t 
offer skills that can be transferred to other tools—even digital tools. Since 
I sometimes create completely digital art using a digital tool 
(GarageBand) there’s a good comparison to be made here. 

I’ve been using GarageBand as an intermittent hobby for more than 
ten years. I have only recently made music that I think is decent enough 
to be heard. The program has a ton of functionality that I haven't figured 
out yet. Even though there is no tangible instrument, there is a learning 
process taking place. Over the years, my songs have gotten closer to what 
I imagine. They are still lacking: I need to spend more time with music— 
and my tool—to reach my vision. There's no doubt that learning to play 
an instrument would make my GarageBand music much better. If 
GarageBand stopped working or got too expensive, there are numerous 
other programs to try. 

Perhaps most importantly, I can get lost while working in 
GarageBand. Time slows down and also speeds up. Time is a flow, not an 
anxious loop of anticipation and reward (typing in words; waiting for the 
bot to deliver your image; wondering if the image will be what you 
hoped; a brief hit of disappointment or satisfaction; repeat). 

Learning to draw or paint would not improve an image generated 
by Midjourney. It is the equivalent of typing a few adjectives and nouns 
and having GarageBand make a song for me. I would find it difficult to 
feel proud of the automatic song. I certainly wouldn’t be able to call it 
my own work. If I had no other skills to express myself, I might get a 
little defensive. 

What remains the most fascinating thing to me about the Midjourney 
arguments is the total misapprehension of the artistic process. Art is 
more akin to making food than making “content,” whatever that word is 
supposed to mean. Midjourney is like going to a restaurant run by 
robots, providing a description of what you'd like to eat to a robot server, 
and then waiting in line to get your meal. When you get the meal 
(assuming the robots aren't malfunctioning or overloaded), you call 
yourself the chef. 
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Without engagement, there is no art. Without a learning process, there 
is no art. The book, the painting, the poem, the song is not the art. The art is 
what happened on the way there. 


Thanks to my partner, Andy Maldonado, who helped a lot with this piece 
(understanding much more than I do about Al and Discord!). 


URL: 


https://www.aljazeera.com/news/2022/9/4/controversy-erupts-over-prize- 
awarded-to-ai-generated-piece 
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“on books #1: one-way street by walter benjamin 


September 29, 2022 


How about something a little different? 

In this sub-series, “on books,” I’ll do a post on a specific book. I don’t 
know if these pieces will feel like essays, or even book reviews. My goal is 
just to pay careful attention to the book and discuss the things that came 
up for me while I read it. (So there’s going to be way more feelings than 
arguments!) 

Here we go. 


I’ve decided to do some focused writing about books, and I’m starting 
with One-Way Street by Walter Benjamin—a text rich enough to write a 
book about. What am I thinking? 

One benefit: since there’s so much to be said about One-Way Street, it’s 
impossible to come up empty. Part of the reason I started this series is 
because I’m working on a longer-form project about the novels of Shirley 
Jackson, and I’m a bit stuck. I’m not sure how to talk about the books. I 
don’t want to imitate an academic style, but I also want to take the work 
seriously. 

So I’m practicing. 
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One-Way Street is a compilation of short writings on a breadth of 
topics, many of which were originally published in newspapers as 
feuilleton (so I learn on Wikipedia). My copy is a Verso paperback edition, 
introduced by Susan Sontag, and includes several other essays. One-Way 
Street makes up the first 70 pages or so of the 450-page book. 

Reading One-Way Street has a different texture than reading the 
Jackson novels. In Jackson, I am inclined to pick at things—make little 
comments and comparisons between paragraphs and plots. I loosen 
threads just to tie them up. In Benjamin, I can only express awe. I draw 
hearts next to sentences. I write “ugh” in the margins. I can’t busy myself 
over Benjamin. 

So much of what I love about One-Way Street is the way it sounds—so 
I worry a little about not knowing German. But I can’t dwell on this. As I 
read the short book (over the course of several months in 2021 and 2022), 
I flagged or dog-earred many pages. Here are my thoughts on a selection 
of pieces that stood out on the initial reading. 


page 43, Dedication 


In my edition, the dedication is placed just above where the text begins, 
rather than on its own page. I appreciate this, because people will be less 
inclined to skip it. Readers should not skip this dedication. It’s a good 
primer for what you're about to experience. 


This street is named Asja Lacsis Street after her who as an engineer cut it through 
the author. 


The unusual sound of the sentence gives it a kind of weight and 
sharpness—it’s harpoon-shaped. The words cut it through cut through the 
reader too. 


page 94, “This Space for Rent” 


This piece makes me think that One-Way Street might actually be a great 
place to start a series on writing-about-books. How can I write about 
books differently? How would I write about books if I thought that “the 
age of criticism [was] over”? The centering of the “mercantile gaze” as the 
“most real” seems true to me, and feels fresh by acknowledging the 
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ubiquity and supremacy of consumerism. I often feel like our “cultural 
institutions” —whatever culture they can still claim—seem to tread badly 
in consumerism’s wake, pretending at relevance. We kind of play along. 
If it was foolish to lament the end of criticism in 1928, it’s got to be fully 
ridiculous now. 

“Criticism is a matter of correct distancing,” he says, and this is why 
criticism is long over; the distance has collapsed. I notice that for 
Benjamin, everything is tangible. Things and even concepts exist in a 
space together. Reactions are visceral. Maybe this is why he likes to write 
about streets and weather and love. As usual, I feel invigorated when 
faced with the futility of literary activities. I’ll take it upon myself to write 
about books even if no one reads books. 

Not that I think that the point of the pieces is to say something 
definitively “true.” This is a bad thought habit of mine: I tend to assume 
that writers’ intentions are to explain something they believe in, or designate 
something as right or wrong. I find it frustrating and embarrassing when I 
fall into moral binaries. It seems dilettantish, and maybe even worse: 
ignorance of my dilettantishness. But these are general insecurities, 
coming out in writing. An old fear of mine is not just being wrong, but not 
knowing that I am wrong. When writing about books, I want to look 
closely, but I don’t want to be paranoid about it. 


page 79, “Antiques,” subentry: “Fan” 


I wrote “sigh” in the margin. I have been here too, Benjamin. And I don’t 
think I’ve ever read a better explanation of the power of imagination. 

But why? What makes it good? The right words (what are they in 
German??). The way he evokes the small kernel of inventiveness, the 
tightness, and then movement; how it expands (image of the fan). It’s a 
perfect example: what are more imaginative than the fantasies created 
while “in preoccupation” with another? 

I’m reminded of a contemporary writer I love, and her writing on 
obsessions. She says that obsessions show you what a great imagination 
you have. Look what you made for yourself! Don’t wallow in shame, 
don’t punish yourself—and, importantly, don’t apply the power to the 
object of your obsession. Instead, reframe it: you made this with your 
imaginative power. How else can you use this power? 

(It’s almost too good. I almost like it too much. I wonder if I’ve 
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misunderstood, and applied Benjamin’s words too closely to my own 
favorite things. I will have to read again.) 


page 69, “The Critic’s Technique in Thirteen Theses” 


“He who cannot take sides should keep silent,” is number two of thirteen. 
At first I thought, ah, perhaps this is why I find it difficult to critique, 
assuming I read the line earnestly. Maybe I should shut up. But then I 
realized that I did take a side. It was so autonomic I hardly noticed. My 
side is admiration: I love One-Way Street. So I can continue, assured, for 
the moment, that I do have something to say. 

The piece could also be read a bit sarcastically. Other theses on the list 
suggest a joke. Number ten: “Genuine polemics approach a book as 
lovingly as a cannibal spices a baby.” I like it sarcastic, and take it as a free 
pass not to be straightforwardly critical. Number nine validates my 
position: “Only he who can destroy can criticize.” But now I’m hoping for 
earnestness again. 

I still took a side. I can’t have it both ways, earnest or sarcastic where 
it suits me. Here I am, looking for instructions, for confirmation of my 
biases. Tell me what to do, Benjamin—especially if it's something I hope 
to believe. But I don’t want to be like this. 

(What would I rather be? I am reaching for... comprehension, 
skepticism, proper application. But when reviewing my writing, there isn’t 
a lack: I see intense skepticism. I am more skeptical of my own words than 
anyone else’s.) 


page 71, Ordnance 


I shudder. I reread. I wish I could write like that. It’s impossible to quote this 
piece. You just have to read the whole thing: 


I had arrived in Riga to visit a woman friend. Her house, the town, the language 
were unfamiliar to me. Nobody was expecting me, no one knew me. For two hours 
I walked the streets in solitude. Never again have I seen them so. From every gate 
a flame darted, each cornerstone sprayed sparks, and every streetcar came toward 
me like a fire engine. For she might have stepped out of the gateway, around the 
corner, been sitting in the streetcar. But of the two of us I had to be, at any price, 
the first to see the other. For had she touched me with the match of her eyes, I 
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should have gone up like a magazine. 
page 105, Madame Ariane — Second Courtyard on the Left 


I love this piece, the message aligns with my personal philosophies—I 
would never leave anything important to chance. I crave choices. I find it 
offensive when others abdicate or eschew their choices. I aspire to what 
he describes beautifully as the “alert dexterity with which the man of 
courage lays hands on the future.” I am very earnest about all this. 

But I also know that Benjamin subscribed, at least a little bit, to the 
effects of his astrological position (a Saturnine temperament). This might 
seem like a contradiction, but looking at how he describes the alternative 
to fortune-telling, I find that it’s still rather mystical. His metaphor does 
not deny a sense of fate, it’s just bodily: “Omens, presentiments, signals 
pass day and night through our organism like wave impulses.” Then you 
have to decide what to do with these hints. In the next line he makes a 
distinction between “interpret” and “use”: interpretation is cowardly; 
usage is a way to freedom. I want to be active, I want to use signals from 
the universe. Earnestly (even desperately). But I think it would be easy to 
confuse interpretation for usage. 

Over and over, and in this piece too, he’s able to write an example that 
makes you think, Yes, I’ve felt that, that’s exactly right. “Did not the dead 
person’s name, the last time you uttered it, sound differently in your 
mouth?” I love this whole paragraph, but it does make me think about 
memory. Aren’t these perceived omens all in retrospect? Doesn’t this 
simply show us how quickly memory rewrites itself? Chronically anxious 
people (like me) see bad omens constantly, words sound scary in the 
mouth, most of that dread dissipates into the regular flow of time. (But 
you only need one omen to come true to keep listening to them.) 

The incredible image at the end: T-shirt on the bed. Apt in neatness, 
potentiality, intimacy (close to your chest; it would be completely 
different if he had said pants)... Jesus. I’m cut through. 


page 111, To the Planetarium 


I can’t grasp this one. I like how it sounds, I’ve marked several sentences, 
but it hasn’t clicked yet. Something about distance and space. Something 
about sight and revelations: “optical connection” versus “ecstatic trance.” 
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Technology... my thoughts wander: I love the sky. I love the stars. I want to 
go look at clouds tonight. 

I remember this feeling: learning to read. Sitting in the kitchen in my 
childhood home, trying to comprehend Nancy Drew. I will have to try 
again. 


Funnily, I said at the top of this piece that you could write a book about 
One-Way Street, but I would never attempt that. I’ve written 1500 words, 
but all I should really say about One-Way Street is read it. 


URL: 


https://www.ask-polly.com|/ 
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“practice and anticipation” 


November 11, 2022 


I have one of these pink high-bounce balls. Sometimes I throw it against 
the floor, catch it, and repeat, while pacing around my apartment. There’s 
a cycle of movement here: throw, wait, catch. 

I think I bought this ball on an impulse while feeling sad in a Rite-Aid 
(my memory is fuzzy). Rite-Aid is so depressing. When I brought it home 
and started throwing it, catching it, throwing it again, my feelings lifted a 
little. There was something about the rhythm that calmed me down. 

I used to say that I had an “anticipation problem.” It was hard for me 
to wait, but also hard for me to begin, like a car that keeps revving up but 
can’t go. Two examples come to mind: 

The temporality of early college years: I would spend the day floating 
through my schedule, thinking about working on a piece of writing, but 
when I finally returned to my dorm after classes, I would get wrapped up 
in a TV show or video game and spend the evening doing that. I would be 
deeply uncomfortable in a bodily way: itchy-feeling, wanting to take 
action, to move, to start what I said I wanted to start—but I couldn’t begin. 
Eventually, I would do the thing, but only when the feeling of anticipation 
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became unbearable. 

An incident with a pair of glasses: 1 once ordered a pair of glasses to 
replace a pair I’d been wearing for about 3 years. For some reason, waiting 
for these glasses became a loop of anticipation. I noticed I was going 
through my days with as little movement as possible, because I wanted 
the days to pass easily, so I could be closer to the new glasses. The thought 
that I would have to do all these other things before I could have the glasses 
was oddly painful. 

Leaving aside whatever those glasses were representing for me, the 
pain that came from waiting seemed related to the media-consumption 
anticipation problem. It seemed like the kind of habit you might go to a 
therapist with: a maladaptive, compulsive behavior from which you need 
relief. Some might point to circumstances of my childhood causing 
inherent anxiety. That's fine, and learning to manage anxiety is helpful in 
its own way. But Id tried forms of “relief” before—allowing myself to 
stop, trying not to berate myself or be a perfectionist—and the simple fact 
was that the feeling did not go away until I moved. I needed to complete 
the action to resolve the anticipation. 

I felt this way when working on writing projects, too. I’d start a new 
project and think, Is this the one, the story I will finally finish? The one that will 
someday be accepted by an agent and an editor? The one that will carry my name 
on its spine? Unsurprisingly, writing wasn’t fun with that pressure 
hanging over the work. 

I tricked myself into finishing things with the promise that first drafts 
were just for me. But once the story was “done,” anticipation about 
publishing crept back in. I would have to wait for answers, wait for 
acceptance, wait for appearance... and then, what, wait for attention? To 
me, it felt like waiting to exist. The completion of the movement was 
locked behind a series of doors I had no power to open. After throwing 
that ball down, it would hover in the air, with my hand poised above it, 
and never come back. 

Eventually I decided that I needed to complete the movement—at 
least once—just to feel better. I launched an experiment: I wanted to learn 
to typeset and produce PDFs of my own work. 

Creating the work involved a few steps: 


1. Finish a version of the novel/essays that I was satisfied with 
(the hardest part, lol) 
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2. Learn a sustainable method for typesetting. 
¢ By “sustainable” I mean a way without perpetual expenses. 
I used Affinity Publisher as a replacement for Adobe InDesign 
(because Adobe is an expensive subscription service). Affinity 
is a one-time purchase of $54.99. But, with a little effort, you 
can also use Word (or the free LibreOffice) to create workable 
layouts that can be exported to PDFs. 
¢ I used online tutorials to learn how to set up my document 
in Affinity and created a few practice PDFs. 
“One note: my day job in publishing contributes to my 
knowledge here; I review PDFs of books for a living. But, by 
studying the designs of published books, you can see the 
things that make a book look “good,” and take or leave those 
elements accordingly. (If you really want to know the specifics, 
you can look at the proofreading section of the Chicago 
Manual of Style in a bookstore.) 
e As an example: I think it’s more interesting to note the 
duration of the project rather than a “publication” (or 
copyright) year. So, projects that took place over more than 
one year include the whole range at the end of the document. 


3. Find a sustainable place to make the work available 

¢ I wanted a place to put the work that was not expensive, did 
not require me to constantly advertise myself, and could be 
easily linked. I could have hosted the PDFs on my own website 
(which I pay for: $18/month, $20/year for the domain), and I 
still think that’s a great way to do it. Posting on a place like 
Substack is also an option (though I still cross-post my Substack 
posts to my website; Substack is just a platform, and will one 
day need to be profitable, so it’s likely to get ruined). But, I had 
one additional wish: that the place was maintained outside of 
me, so that the work could, at least in theory, be discoverable. 

¢ Enter the Internet Archive. The Internet Archive is most well- 
known for the Wayback Machine, an online archive of web 
pages which essentially preserves the history of the internet. 
They also host film, newscasts, radio broadcasts, books, and a 
lot more. The IA allows you to create an account and upload 
content to the archive under any Creative Commons license 
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you like, and also includes a handy in-browser reader function 
for PDFs. The site isn’t always intuitive, but I find this sort of 
endearing. The clunkiness feels familiar, and reminds me of 
websites I liked as a kid. 

¢ The IA is a nonprofit, and since I’m making use of its features, 
it’s only right to occasionally donate. In the future, I hope to 
make my donation consistent. 

e¢ The books are shared under a noncommercial Creative 
Commons license, which means they can be shared, adapted, 
and remixed in any way, as long as the work is not distributed 
for money and includes attribution to the original work. There 
are other variations of the CC license, and the archive shows 
you what they mean. 

¢ But what about readers?: I have to admit that hunting for 
readers is not a high priority for me. In a loud world 
overstuffed with content and ads, I don’t want to contribute to 
the drain on people’s attentive energy with self-promotion. 
That’s why this method works for me: my writing can just exist, 
I don’t need to be a salesman, and people can choose to engage 
(or not engage) with it however they want. I get what I need 
from the work by doing it. 


When I uploaded the first PDFs, the completion of the movement finally 
occurred. It was over. I could move on. I could start over. Now, no matter 
what happens, I know I can create books myself. Wherever I decide to 
take my work, I can always return here. I feel calmer, more patient, more 
curious, and more open to other possibilities for what I might do in the 
world. I’m not so brutally fixated on the imaginary rewards of a single 
accomplishment. 

Our current society would love for everyone to be focused solely on 
individualistic goals. Preferably a goal that is competitive, with lots of 
institutional barriers and rules for success. Taking this bit of autonomy in 
my writing gives me more energy to participate in new ways. It also 
makes me feel more hopeful in general. We’re going to need energy and 
hopefulness, and less striving toward capitalistic success, to make the 
systematic changes our world requires. It’s not an overstatement to say 
that existence itself is on the line. If we feel anticipatory or anxious in our 
bodies, we shouldn’t “heal” ourselves in order to become better TV- 
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watchers, social-media scrollers, and side-hustlers. Some behaviors 
classified as disordered may be perfectly reasonable reactions to 
intolerable circumstances. 

As far as the actual writing, it’s simultaneously easier and harder. I 
have only myself to please, but I am a tough critic. I’m free to consider 
new forms and formats, but I have to decide what my priorities are. It’s a 
practice in decision-making and attention as much as a practice in writing. 
But most importantly, I love that it’s possible to work on a novel for three 
years and then simply let it go. What an immense relief. 

I think humans are drawn to creative practices for more than 
didactic, self-actualizing, or even self-expressive reasons. Tapping into 
this might help us build up our escape velocities, to release ourselves 
from loops of consumption or achievement. In other words: maybe it’s 
just about the movement. 


URL: 


https://archive.org/ 
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“on books #2: an attempt at exhausting a place in paris 
by georges perec” 


December 30, 2022 


For on books #2, I want to discuss a short book I love called An Attempt 
at Exhausting a Place in Paris by Georges Perec. In this text, Perec catalogs 
the people, objects, and environments of a particular square, in his 
particular line of sight, over the course of three particular days. My copy 
is a lovely little paperback with flaps from Wakefield Press. 


AN ATTEMPT AT 
EXHAUSTING A PLACE 
IN PARIS 


When introducing this book, there are a lot of ways to get tripped up. It’s 
very short, so you wonder if “book” is the appropriate word. I almost said 
that Perec catalogs “everything,” which would have been a shorthand 
way of getting the premise of the text across, but can’t be said in truth. It’s 
impossible for Perec to capture everything; the exercise is simply an 
attempt. This is part of the point. 

The best way I can think of to write about a book I love is to offer 
questions and see how the book might answer them. The first question I 
have is: What do I notice about this book? 
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The most obvious thing to notice is the specificity of time and place. 
Each entry begins with a date, a time, the weather, and a location—each 
location is within sight of the square of Saint-Sulpice. This feature was 
what made me buy the book immediately. I’m always drawn to temporal 
markers in literature (diaries, correspondence, etc.). Perec’s experiment 
took place on October 18th, 19th, and 20th, in 1974. In the brief 
introductory paragraph, he explains that his intention was to describe 
“that which is generally not taken note of, that which is not noticed, that 
which has no importance: what happens when nothing happens other 
than the weather, people, cars, and clouds.” The promise of a distinct kind 
of observational writing about the most common parts of life within a 
specific time and place (not to mention weather, ugh!) was irresistible. It 
felt like this book was written for me. 

The second thing I noticed was the end of that sentence in the 
introduction: “weather, people, cars, and clouds.” The rhythm of the 
words felt familiar somehow, and I realized they were reminding me of a 
refrain in the poem “anyone lived in a pretty how town” by e. e. 
cummings. To get a sense of the rhythm, you have to read at least one 
stanza: 


Women and men(both little and small) 

cared for anyone not at all 

they showed their isn’t they reaped their same 
sun moon stars rain 


I learned this poem in high school and it has lived in my head ever since. 
Especially the last line, in its variations throughout the poem: sun moon 
stars rain. | wrote those four words in my journals through the years, drew 
iconographic doodle versions (a sun, crescent moon, cluster of star- 
shapes, teardrops falling from a cloud). I even once considered getting it 
as a tattoo. Something about the sound is so close to how time feels for me; 
it’s potent and heavy and perfect. 

“Weather, people, cars, and clouds” carried a similar cadence. I 
should admit I was slightly disappointed when I copied down the line 
and noticed that Perec included a “the”: “the weather, people, cars, and 
clouds.” I wish there was no “the.” But the point stands! The four 
elements of each phrase seem to serve similar purposes: to suggest time 
passing in an ordinary, inevitable way. Perec is accentuating the ordinary, 
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while cummings accentuates the inevitable. 

I also notice that I feel a kinship with this writer. I recognize the 
writer’s feelings in the piece: his pauses, his floating errant memories, his 
desire for movement. The moments when he pauses (sometimes indicated 
by the word “Pause,” on its own line) have a build up to them; he catalogs, 
catalogs, getting briefer, until there is a rhythmic need for change. I used 
to write in the same cafe every Saturday while my partner took a 4-hour 
painting class. Four hours is a long time to fill. There is boredom. There is 
blankness and fatigue. Small details catch the eye. The tea goes cold. It’s 
possible to feel walled off, impervious somehow, as if the world around 
you is muffled, just out of reach; and also extremely vulnerable, every 
sound bearing down on you, a person brushing against your elbow as 
they walk by. Many of the free writes I did in this cafe—where I, in my 
own exercise, documented what I saw—have a similar rhythm to this text. 
The rhythm must be one of the most important parts. I feel I am missing 
something when I stumble over words in French that I can’t pronounce. 
In general, the text seems to have more in common with music than prose. 
By the end, it’s like a song that you want to hear again. 


More noticing: 
¢ He describes people by their clothing and expressions. I wonder 
who, unbeknownst, has been immortalized here. 
* He is always sure to mention when he sees a dog. 
¢ Upon returning to the square, he notices a flock of birds moving 
from place to place. He figures this is the same flock as the day 
before. I think it’s funny how I never imagine I'm seeing the same 
flock of birds, even when I return to the same place—every flock 
registers as a different flock. Now I may see it differently, I think. 


Another question I can ask is: Why was this text written? 

Of course there’s no one “why,” no one reason that leads people to do 
anything. The purpose probably can’t be known until after the work is 
done. While the work is happening, the point is only to do it. To return to 
the cafe for three days and look. At face value, an inattentive reader could 
probably say that there “is no point” to this text. It is exceptionally brief, 
often takes the form of a series of thin lists, and comes to no conclusion. 

To address the question of “why,” the best thing to do is pay attention 
to the words, and see what connections can be made. 
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Perec lets his feelings and inclinations guide his experiment. He feels 
some pressure to sort the things he sees, to create categories (perhaps the 
impulse that drives all of Perec’s work). His very first entry is called “an 
outline of an inventory” of only the things he can see (a lovely, awkward 
category—is it an outline, or an inventory? And what is it in French?). 
From there, he creates a new category, “Trajectories,” which charts various 
bus routes passing through the square. Then he moves on to “Colors” (red 
[Fiat, dress...]; blue bag; green shoes). 

But he questions those impulses, and changes course. After these 
initial categories, he starts writing longer sentences that are not as 
sortable: “Most people are using at least one hand.” “From a tourist bus, 
a Japanese woman seems to be taking my photograph.” He continues in 
this more descriptive way throughout the first day, taking rhythmic lulls 
from descriptions to list the buses that pass by. In a parenthetical, he 
questions the whole endeavor (“Obvious limits to such an undertaking; 
even when my only goal is just to observe, I don't see what takes place a 
few meters from me...”). 

On the second day, his impulse is to compare. There’s a new 
category—“In search of difference’”—where he tries to catalog what has 
changed since the day before. He never gives up his short lists of buses 
and movements (the final day is the most telegraphic), but as the 
experiment continues, I notice more speculation and questioning, more 
context-seeking. When he sees people enter a church, he wonders, “Is it 
time for mass?” He wonders if the tourists are the same as yesterday’s 
(“does a man who goes round Paris on a Friday want to do so again ona 
Saturday?). He sees strangers who remind him of his friends. And my 
very favorite: “A little girl, flanked by her parents (or kidnappers) is 
weeping.” 

So what do we do with all of this? Are we closer to “why?” Maybe 
“why” was the wrong question. What stands out to me is the way that 
Perec, when looking, almost immediately seeks relationships: contrasts 
and connections. He sees a man who holds a cigarette in the same unusual 
way that he does. He sees a dog that reminds him of a dog he knows. Then 
he spontaneously creates narratives—stories and suspense (a little girl 
being kidnapped). Look what one man can invent just by paying attention 
to a small part of a city for a weekend! Perec’s perspective, his unique field 
of vision, marks the experiment from the beginning. Perec himself sees 
this on the first day. Complete exhaustion, any sense of totality, will be 
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fundamentally impossible. 

You can certainly expect that every person’s attempt at exhausting a 
place will be different. But then I remember sun moon stars rain. I 
remember my own free writes, following a familiar rhythm of movement 
and stillness. I think there is a crucial, mysterious commonality here. We 
can catalog differences, but perhaps there’s a shared thread; running 
through any attempt to see the world. 


URL: 


https://wakefieldpress.com|/ 
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March 1, 2023 


I was having a bad day for no reason. It was summer 2014, the summer 
before my senior year in college, a summer in which I had lots of bad days 
for no reason. On the bus, going to work. Drudgery of both mind and 
body. 

A guy seated nearby motioned for me to take my headphones out. I 
obliged. He asked me for directions, and then we discussed what it’s like 
to live in China (he was an international student from China). Somehow 
we started talking about directing movies and finding happiness in life. 

As my stop approached, he said, “In my eyes, you are doing all of 
these things. Acting, writing, playing piano.” 

I must have thanked him. I was flattered and it made me feel better. I 
got off the bus, walking dreamily toward the library where I worked. I 
wondered about physical existence in the world. I wondered how this 
stranger could have seen my corporeal self, spoken to me briefly, and then 
immediately conjured so many possibilities for me. 

You could say it’s just a guy-trying-to-hit-on-you thing. And maybe 
that’s true. But there’s something more to say about the extent to which 
my trajectory in life has been determined by what others assume I am 
capable of, basically solely on how I look. 

For instance, that guy didn’t know that I am—conclusively—a 
terrible actor. My friends who act say that their “self” disappears when 
they inhabit a role. In my volunteer acting for friends’ short films and 
sketches, I never saw a character; I saw me pretending badly to be 
someone else. I like to play the piano, but I am less than a novice. The way 
my hands look does not make them more dexterous. 

And then writing. I wanted to be good at writing. Did I look like 
someone who was a good writer? Or did I just look like someone who was 
good? He had not read my work. And yet I have never forgotten his 
impression of me. Perception does, somehow, create opportunity. 
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“putting the human in humanities” 


March 23, 2023 


Like many, I read the recent New Yorker article about the end of English 
majors and was inspired to write about this long-awaited death. 

The New Yorker piece does a better job than others by representing 
actual people in the debate (professors, students, administrators), and 
what they have to gain or lose from the end of the English major. The main 
issue I have with discourse about the “decline” of the humanities is that it 
doesn’t lead anywhere. There’s no escape! Another decline in an endless 
list of declines. 

Trying to pitch an English major in terms of its application to jobs 
seems to me—purely on intuition—like a mistake. I’m willing to be 
wrong. But from what I’ve seen, framing the study of literature by its 
employability is always going to come off a little desperate and absurd. 
Specializing it with jargon and accolades doesn’t help either. People 
don’t read books, watch films, or look at art to get a good job—or even 
to contribute research to a niche field. Ultimately, they do it to have a 
good life. 

I don’t think it’s a stretch to say that basically everyone has an interest 
in the humanities. The humanities encompass the things that make being 
a human interesting and fun. But people also go to college knowing that 
they have four years to become as employable as possible. The risk of 
adding ambiguity to that task is simply too high. 
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Students may be taking the “certainty” for sale in other fields at face 
value. But they are also 18-to-21 years old. They’re prone to a bit of black 
and white thinking (I definitely had it when I was an undergrad). Plus, 
they’re being bludgeoned constantly with certainties—essentially 
advertisements—about life. “You'll never get a job with an English 
degree” is just one of the ads. “You will definitely get a job with a STEM 
degree” is arguably another. 

The only answer is that we must, systemically, lower the stakes of not 
having a certain level of income. It’s not so much a humanities problem as 
an economic problem and a class problem. As AI gets better, there will be 
fewer jobs in general. Eventually, we'll be forced to contend with the fact 
that not every human being will be able to work to live. 

Until then, we have our litany of declines, including our humanities 
decline. I’d like to reframe it away from apocalyptic noise, which serves 
to obscure the problems and devolve into cynicism. I want to find a way 
to focus on how daily life can be in the meantime. 

So how about a story from my own life? Here’s an episode from my 
undergraduate journalism studies. I promise it’s related to all this. 


* 


In the fall of 2013, I had an assignment for a journalism class to interview 
a person over the age of 80. One of the rules was that you could not 
interview a family member. Our teacher wanted us to get out of our 
comfort zones and talk to new people. My friend said that one of her 
communications professors might be a good choice. When I looked him 
up, I realized he was actually rather famous in his field. I was intimidated, 
but still cold-emailed him. 

The professor was Richard Heffner. He was 88 years old. Since 1956, 
he’d been hosting a public TV interview program on Channel 13 called 
The Open Mind. 

Richard Heffner wrote me back—with an impressive combination of 
goodwill and bluntness—to say that I should rethink my choice. While he 
was happy to help, he was not a typical “codger,” and had been doing the 
same thing for 50 years. There was no “transition” for us to talk about. He 
did not know how to offer advice for younger people. He did not think 
this would make for a very interesting article. 

I was surprised. Surely, this professor was one of the most interesting 
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people over 80 on campus. From my googling, I knew that he had 
interviewed scores of important people in his long career. The Open Mind's 
archive offers nothing less than half a century of primary sources for 
media and political history. 

Looking back, I wonder if Heffner was simply trying to say no 
without offending me. A random email from an undergraduate you've 
never met—who wants to talk about your age, no less!—may have been 
unwelcome. But I didn't have any other ideas for my assignment. So, 
against etiquette, I pushed back on his claim. 

And on October 30th, 2013, just before 8:30 a.m., I was waiting in an 
empty hallway for Richard Heffner to arrive. In a sudden breaking of the 
silence, a large dog bounded through the double doors and toward me. 
Closely behind the dog was Heffner, walking with a cane and wearing a 
black trench coat. 

“Her name is Cassandra,” he said, the first thing he said. He gestured 
to the dog. “Cassie.” 

When I was sitting down, preparing my recorder and notebook, 
Cassie immediately put her head in my lap. She was some kind of poodle 
mix, perhaps a Labradoodle, and elderly. I could feel her spine as I pet 
her. 

Though Heffner taught in the communications department and had 
spent his career in media, he told me that he considered himself primarily 
a historian. We talked about whether journalism should be something you 
could major in. He thought journalism programs were producing people 
who knew little about history, philosophy, English, or anything that could 
help them with all of the supposed writing and broadcasting they were 
going to do. In his view, journalism was a trade, and people still needed 
to learn something to bring to their trade. 

By that time I’d developed my own skepticism about journalism as an 
academic field. My observations aligned with his. Many of my classmates 
seemed to have no interest in the part of our coursework that you could 
actually learn. They wanted internships, mostly. (I also believed that no 
one could teach you to write. You just had to write.) I’d started considering 
myself primarily an English major. 

From there we talked about his life, the history he’d witnessed, and 
the humanities as an academic disciple. Though I no longer have the 
audio of the interviews, I do have the 6,000-word transcript I made 
afterward. It’s full of typos and loose ends, only half legible. Strangely, I 
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have no record of what I said. I must have only transcribed what I thought 
would help me in my article assignment. The result is long paragraphs of 
fascinating digressions (despite the typos). 

This might turn out weird, but I want to include some selections from 
this transcript and respond to them. I’ve edited the transcript for errors 
and cut out non sequiturs. 


Heffner: “Really, we don’t communicate with each other anymore, we try to 
persuade each other. I don’t try to give you information, I try to convince you of 
something. And that’s the vast difference. Communication becomes more a matter 
of propaganda than of information. And, you know, I sound like all old men. It 
was so much better —as my grandfather undoubtedly thought when I was a kid, 
that it was so much better in his day. As a historian, looking back, do I really think 
that things have gone downhill? Yes. And I know my own contribution to that. I 
had a [student] years ago—she wrote me and said we haven't talked in a long 
time, let’s have lunch or something. And she was furious with me because I had 
cut a couple of the books out of the reading list. I had taken two out. To her, that 
meant I was contributing to the lowering of standards. What I said to her was, 
yes, I knew that. I was aware of how much less my students were willing to read 
than what I was when I went to Columbia College. But I didn’t want to be 
spitting against the wind and accomplishing nothing.” 


The first sentence leapt out from the transcript at me. This has been my 
frustration with essay-writing—trying to unlearn the overly persuasive 
style. I don’t want to eliminate persuasiveness. I just don’t want the sole 
purpose of my writing to be persuasive. 

I get the point made by Heffner’s former student, but I’m also 
sympathetic to professors who have to teach in front of blank faces all day. 
I see why a teacher might lighten the load to coax participation from a 
class. I was regularly in English classes where it was obvious that most of 
the class had not read a single page. There’s two paths you can take in that 
position: ignore the students who don’t read, or try to meet them where 
they are. I think many teachers have a respect for their profession that 
makes them want to at least try to engage the disengaged. 

And then I think about it some more, the idea of persuasiveness. Is 
“persuasion” really what we mean when we worry about the state of 
communication? Is not “engaging the disengaged” ultimately a form of 
persuasion? You can’t avoid persuasiveness if you have a strong point of 
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view. Maybe we need another word, to separate useful persuasiveness 
from whatever this is. Perhaps something like “advertise” or “coerce”? 


Heffner: “Because I wonder... Students aren’t doing the reading... Well, the 
press isn’t printing the things that we should know. I don’t know whether you’ve 
ever read Neil Postman’s Amusing Ourselves to Death. I have [students] read 
the book, to the extent that students read, and I show them a video of a program I 
did with Neil. My bet is that they get more out of watching that half-hour 
program than they do from reading the book, because they are no longer 
accustomed to reading and asking themselves: What are we reading? What is 
this? What is the title? I mean, I ask them, after they've read the book: Nobody’s 
thought about that? What the hell does he mean, ‘amusing ourselves to death’? 
In the program, I ask him that. I draw out of him what they’re not getting when 
reading. But the point is, there are not many of those programs. There are still 
many of those books. And they're not reading them.” 


This reflection makes me think about how books are read. People don't 
seem to recognize that they have a role in reading, besides just deeming 
something good or bad. This is important, because degraded engagement 
with books leads to calls for killing books that are deemed “unsafe.” It’s a 
sort of vicious circle: because people don’t practice engaging with books, 
other people are worried that readers will read badly—take the wrong 
lesson or believe the wrong thing by reading the wrong book. But 
restricting books means restricting engagement, leading to fewer 
opportunities to practice reading well, leading to more bans... You can see 
why book bans are a bad, bad idea. 

Heffner has suggested a role for media in this situation. If people 
won't read, then media should present difficult concepts with integrity, in 
a robust way that generates interest and provides real information. I’m 
reminded of a video essay I love about NFTs and cryptocurrency by the 
YouTube documentarian Dan Olson, known for his channel Folding 
Ideas. I learned a lot from this video. Olson is a very persuasive writer and 
speaker. Is that a problem? Would it be better if Olson had recorded a 
conversation, rather than a persuasive essay? 

But here’s the thing. He didn’t record a conversation. My role is not to 
demand that Olson replace his essay with a conversation. My role is to 
have the conversation. 

Here is Heffner’s first_program with Neil Postman, recorded on 
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December 14, 1985. It’s amazing how their exchange about television still 
applies to the internet, smartphones, and now AI. Imagine how different 
our world would be if we had taken Postman’s advice to ban political TV 
ads in the 80s. 


Heffner: “I suppose I shouldn’t shrug my shoulders and say that’s life, but I 
guess that’s life in a larger and larger community. In a sense I’m glad I'm not 
going to be around to see more and more [of] what happens. But I do feel it means 
an increasing and continuing division in our society between the ‘haves’: the 
intellectual haves, and the intellectual have-nots.” 


It’s interesting when older people say they’re glad they won’t be around 
to “see what happens.” Maybe humans have a fixed amount of tolerance 
for time and history, which is why, at a certain point, it’s a relief to know 
you won't see the future. (This could also be a good pillar of an argument 
for an enforced political retirement age. How can you make policies for a 
future you don’t believe in?) 

Big questions: Do people have a right to not read, not learn, not 
participate? An old-fashioned sensibility about democracy would say no— 
it is a citizen’s responsibility to be educated. This belief seems unpopular 
now. I’m not sure if I agree with it. But that’s part of my goal: to figure out 
what I believe. If you decide to resist or desist, you should at least know 
why, and what the consequences of your beliefs are. 

At the end of our second interview (November 13, 2013), Richard 
Heffner and I planned to reconnect sometime in the next semester. He 
offered to sign a waiver if I wanted to take his spring class, 
“Communications and Human Values” (which was run out of the honors 
program; I wasn’t an honors student). I intended to find a way to enroll. 

Weeks later, the fall in New Jersey was far from my mind. I was on 
winter break, across the country, in my hometown. One morning, my 
friend—the one who recommended him for my article—called to tell me 
that Richard Heffner had died suddenly a few days before, on December 
17th, 2013. 

I felt strange and sad. I had only met Richard Heffner twice. I hadn’t 
told many people about meeting him, or made a record of it beyond my 
homework. The fleetingness of our connection was closer, in literal time, 
to no connection at all. Was I the last person to interview Richard Heffner? 
For an amateur article that no one but my teacher would ever read? 
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* 


The point of the story is that this is the humanities. Talking with a much 
older person about media and life; thinking about it, writing about it, 
forgetting it, remembering it. And then maybe, ten years later, writing 
about it again. We will have the humanities as long as people are willing 
to speak to each other and remember each other. Perhaps we should focus 
on how to foster these values, rather than lament more superficial losses. 


But does this essay have room for one final twist? While I’m happy with 
my conclusion, there’s still a wrinkle. What do we do when certain 
people—people we attempt to communicate with—have a fundamental 
disrespect of those values?* What if they don’t care about speaking or 
remembering? What if they value domination and control? Pair this with 
policies that reward domination and control... and we have a big problem. 
Much easier to keep writing about the death of the English major, isn’t it? 


“I love the BBC radio program In Our Time, which is a treasure trove for 
the humanities-enthusiast, and a great example of quality media. The In 
Our Time episode about Plato’s Gorgias inspired this idea, which has been 
spinning around my mind for weeks. 


URLs: 
https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2023/03/06/the-end-of-the-english-major 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=YQ_xWvX1n9g 


https://www.thirteen.org/openmind-archive/media/are-we-amusing-ourselves- 
to-death-part-i/ 


https://www.bbe.co.uk/sounds/play/mO011rzy 
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“on books #3: the road through the wall by shirley jackson” 


May 18, 2023 


In January 2022, I started a writing project around Shirley Jackson’s novels. 
My goal was to read the novels twice, write a piece for each book, then draw 
some conclusions about style, theme, and other typical literary things. I also 
wanted to say something about the act of reading and writing as an 
“enthusiast,” which I defined as not a true scholar and not a book reviewer, just 
a person who wants to engage with books. 

It’s May 2023, and the project is going... slowly, lol. I’ve read the novels, 
but I kinda forgot that writing about one book can take a long time, not to 
mention seven. 

The following essay is my first attempt at an analysis of Jackson's first novel, 
The Road Through the Wall (1948). 


“Spoilers everywhere. 

First, I review my notes. My marginalia is on the line level, marks next 
to especially good sentences, scribbles about how she manages to create 
tone and atmosphere. I notice after my second reading that the back cover 
copy of my edition was written by someone who did not know the book: 
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Welcome to Pepper Street. It’s a really nice, safe California neighborhood. The 
houses are tidy and the lawns are neatly mowed. ... And lots of pleasant folks live 
here—The Merriams, the Fieldings, the Robertses, the Ransom-Joneses, and the 
Desmonds, just to name a few. 


There is only one Fielding. Miss Fielding. No husband, no children. An 
unlucky guess made by someone flipping through—or more likely, 
scrolling—the pages, looking for names to pull, to finish their copy- 
writing assignment. I’ve been in that role many times (though not for 
novels). I wonder how many mistakes I’ve made. 

The basic structure of the book is a series of connected narratives 
about the families who live on Pepper Street in fictional Cabrillo, 
California. Most of the stories are told from the emotional core of 
childhood and early adolescence. The children’s pain, pleasure, and social 
world is vivid. Most of the book’s time is spent there. The adults are 
critical and confused, their motives are often prejudiced, vague, or 
repressed (and usually resented by their children). Some of the stories 
read like memories. I could pick out moments that may have happened to 
Jackson. For most of the book, we witness scenes of typical life, learning 
about the various relationship dynamics at play, until a catastrophic event 
rips the neighborhood’s delicate social fabric to pieces. 

I can divide my thoughts into plot and prose. 


PROSE 


On the first page of chapter one, Jackson introduces us to the world of 
Pepper Street in a 153-word sentence. 


[The children] came from Winslow Road, from the school, and they came past the 
vacant lots first and then down past the Ransom-Joneses on one side and the 
Perlmans on the other (Marilyn Perlman, however, was always home last, 
because she left the school a few minutes after everyone else, and walked 
home alone), and then they passed the Robertses and the Byrnes on one side and 
the Donalds on the other, and the Roberts boys dropped off, and Pat Byrne, and 
Tod Donald went home while Virginia Donald and Mary Byrne came along the 
street slowly with the girls, Harriet Merriam and Helen Williams, and the girls 
stood on the corner of Pepper and Cortez and talked while the boys went home to 
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leave their jackets and receive from their mothers an apple or a piece of cake, or, 
in the case of Pat Byrne, a glass of milk and two graham crackers. (p. 9) 


Jackson uses this trick a lot, which I’ve bolded. In an otherwise general 
paragraph, she chooses a character by name and inserts something 
extremely specific that deviates from what the other characters are doing. 
We barely know Marilyn Perlman or Pat Byrne, but Marilyn’s going home 
last and Pat’s snack preference—simply by being different from the other 
characters—widen the story-world and contribute to the illusion of 
reality. It doesn’t really matter where the houses are, or what the streets 
are, only that they are named in the sentence (the Perlmans, the Donalds, 
the Ransom-Joneses, Winslow Road, Cortez...). 

This reminds me of feedback I got on a short story once. There's so 
much world-building here, my classmate said. Maybe it should be a novel. All 
I could think was that there actually wasn’t anything there. I had done no 
“world-building.” What was written was all I had, but the words had 
accomplished an illusion of “more.” 

This seems like a subtle, but crucial, distinction. Whatever we refer to 
as “world-building” is not about preempting, planning, or accurate 
completion. It’s not about excess words. It’s about word choice—using 
words to make contrasts to make illusions. 

And Jackson chooses her words carefully. She is amazing at 
suggestion. I'd find myself reading a scene, and notice I had picked up on 
some truth (Mr. Roberts has slept with—or at least hit on—the teenage 
maid). I have to flip back to find out where I got the idea, because the 
tension was created so subtly. The following line, describing a scene in 
which Mr. Roberts and Mrs. Martin decide to spend some time behind the 
titular wall, is illustrative: 


From the inside of the wall Mr. Roberts said softly, “Not so bad in here,” and Mrs. 
Martin, after one quick look over her shoulder at the Martin house, gathered her 
skirt tightly against her legs and edged around the pile of bricks to join him. (p. 
143) 


Jackson chops off her sentences. She ends at the moment of suggestion, as 
if the real action were happening out of the reader’s view. This recurs in 
later novels (most obviously in The Sundial, where much of the action 
seems to happen offstage). But we don’t need any more words. We read 
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“edged around the pile of bricks to join him” and know what happens 
next. 

Jackson’s dialogue is another key part of her prose style. One 
recurring pattern is characters that have conversations, but don’t really 
speak to each other. They repeat themselves, ignore each other, or have 
two conversations simultaneously. They hear what they want to hear. 


“You like to read, don’t you?” [Marilyn said.] When Harriet moved her head 
solemnly Marilyn said, “So do I,” and then stopped to think. “Do you get library 
books?” 

“No,” Harriet said. “I’ve never been to the library yet.” 

“Me neither,” Marilyn said. “We could get library cards, you know.” 
“Have you read Little Women?” Harriet asked. 

Marilyn shook her head and said, “Have you read Vanity Fair?” 

“I haven't read that yet,” Harriet said. “I liked Little Women, though.” 

“Is it at the library?” Marilyn asked. “I want to get books at the library. They 
give you a card and you go in and take any books you want and then you bring 
them back when you've read them. Of course you've got to take very good care of 
them.” 

“I liked Jo’s Boys too,” Harriet said. 

“You want to go down to the library sometime?” (p. 98) 


This is Harriet and Marilyn’s first conversation. Harriet is imagining a 
close, deep friendship with Marilyn. From here on, they refer to each other 
as special friends. But never once in this conversation are they talking 
about the same thing. Harriet wants to talk about Little Women. Marilyn 
wants to talk about the library. Harriet and Marilyn never seem aware that 
their friendship began with this fundamental miscommunication. 
Conversations like this are everywhere in Jackson’s work; none of the 
characters engaged in them call it out or become self-aware about it. 

Dialogue patterns like this are exemplary of what Jackson is trying to 
say about communication. You can take it two ways. Perhaps the details 
of a conversation are less important for relationships than they seem. 
Presence is enough. Or, the darker reading: people never understand each 
other, and never get out of their own way long enough to listen. 
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PLOT 


Though there are many themes I could talk about, two of the biggest that 
emerge are something about boundaries and something about violence. 


Violence 
It’s a bit taboo these days to think that children embrace or are even 
curious about violence. The fact that a huge range of emotions exists for 
children seems obscured in our culture, or at least cast aside. The accepted 
state of a child is a “pure” state: uncontaminated, impressionable, and 
highly vulnerable. This doesn’t track with my memories. As a child, I 
knew children who were capable of cruelty, desire, and strong acts of will. 
From the very start, Jackson shows us the children’s capacity for 
violence. On Pepper Street, the following children are shown by action, 
thought, or word to have it in them: 


Helen Williams 

Helen Williams grabbed her little sister by the hair and shook her wildly, back and 
forth.... “Just listen to me,” she said in her normal voice, “if you ever tell on me 
again, if you ever tell anything, I’ll cut out your tongue and I'll slice off all your 
fingers and I'll cut a big hole in your stomach with a carving knife and I'll hit you 
with a hatchet.” (p. 20). 


Marilyn Perlman 

“When she wanted someone to die it was always Helen Williams.” (p. 18) 

[upon hearing about the death] Marilyn smiled involuntarily, and said urgently, 
“Well, what was it like?” (p. 189) 


And one bonus: a letter, found by Tod Donald by the creek. This is a bonus 
because it’s possible Harriet Merriam wrote it. But the run-on sentence 
sounds like Marilyn, based on the conversation she has with Harriet 
about the library: 


“I will be a famous actress or maybe a painter and everyone will be afraid of me 
and do what I say.” (p. 164) 
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Hallie Martin 
“If he snapped at me I'd kick him in the head and kill him,” Hallie said wisely. 
“That’s how you kill dogs anyway, you kick them in the head.” 


George Martin 

“If I had a truck, you know what I'd do? ... I’d run it right into old Missus 
Merriam’s house and I’d run right over her. ... And I’d run over old Harriet and 
I'd run over old Missus Merriam. ... I'll run into the whole world and kill them.” 
(p. 46) 


Tod Donald 

Tod threw his next pebble at Hallie Martin because she had spoken up against 
him, but he missed her and she laughed at him. ... Possessed by a sort of frenzy, 
Tod threw a handful of pebbles together, as hard as he could, into the group of girls 
on the lawn ... Mary Byrne howled and fell over backward, her hands over her 
face. (p. 36) 


Marilyn takes a sort of abstract pleasure in the idea of death (and may like 
the idea of others being afraid of her). Siblings Hallie and George 
fantasize about specific violent acts. Helen attacks and threatens her little 
sister. Tod hurts Mary with the rocks, but he also feels worried about the 
consequences, and apologizes. 

The catastrophe at the end of the book is an act of violence: the 
youngest child on the street—three-year-old Caroline Desmond—goes 
missing, and is later found dead by the creek. In the second reading, I’m 
not just looking for violent potential. I’m looking for evidence of a killer. 
And you need to get very close to someone to kill them. 


Boundaries 
The following children have an itch to cross boundaries: 


Virginia Donald 
She visits a stranger she met on the street at his apartment, despite 
Harriet’s misgivings. Flirts and drinks alcohol. 


Hallie Martin 
She approaches the construction workers, attempts baldly to flirt, seems 
to want them to help her run away. 
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Tod Donald 

He sneaks into the Desmonds’ house. When she meets an older girl, he 
wants to touch her hair, he is curious about other people’s private bodies 
and environments. 


Marilyn Perlman 

She sneaks into the Williams’ house. She wants to “always know where 
[Harriet] is and what she’s doing”; a desire for “knowing” that could tip 
into violation. 


A capacity for violence is different from a capacity for boundary-crossing. 
You need both to commit murder. According to these two lists, Hallie 
Martin, Tod Donald, and Marilyn Perlman are all possibilities. 

Let’s walk through the afternoon of Caroline’s disappearance. 

Most of the neighborhood was attending a party at the Ransom- 
Joneses’. It is at this party where Caroline goes missing. I find a few facts: 
the Martins and Perlmans were not invited to the party. None of them 
have an alibi. In a real mystery, this could be a critical detail. 

The party is climactic on a plot level. People are breaking unspoken 
social contracts. They’re getting drunk and messy. Mr. Roberts is dancing 
with Virginia Donald. The social world feels as if it is teetering on the edge 
of collapse, foretelling the disaster that is about to occur. In the evening, 
when the guests are leaving (in a disjointed series of comments and half- 
conversations about the scandals of the party), Mrs. Desmond finally gets 
her husband’s attention and tells him Caroline is gone. 

The men and boys go out ina search party. Pat Byrne is the one who 
finds Caroline. As he walks along the creek, he sees Caroline’s body 
“clearly”; “[understanding] perfectly [that] what was all over her head 
must be blood” (the children face violence in a way the adults repress). 

Then we see Tod, hiding behind the wall for a long time. He does not 
believe his family would ever “bother to look for him.” He falls asleep. 
When he wakes up, he goes home. His family calls the police. The officer 
threatens him, tells him that they will “put him in jail.” The officer leaves 
Tod to “think about it.” By the time he comes back, Tod has hung himself 
with a clothesline. 

Jackson wants to hurt you here. It's gruesome and fast. I find it hard 
to tolerate—the violent death of a toddler and an adolescent suicide, all 
within the last 20 pages of the book. 
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Reviewing the suspects: 


Marilyn 
Marilyn was not at the party. She has lost her only friend in Harriet (at this 
point, the friendship has dissolved rather tragically). 

Despite meeting both the violent and boundary-crossing criteria, I 
have to cross her off the list. The state of being “dead”—death as an idea— 
is what interests her; not so much acts that cause death. Marilyn is also 
being discriminated against for decidedly bigoted reasons: her family is 
Jewish. I can imagine that she recognizes her parents are not included in 
social events for the same reason. She belongs to an isolated unit. I think a 
killer would need to be more completely, and more psychically, alone. 


Tod 

Tod fits the definition of “psychically alone.” He is fascinated by Caroline 
because she’s universally adored: she is not yet a child, so she is not yet 
capable of being rejected. He is also craving closeness. Caroline is the 
ultimate boundary line. Perhaps Tod found closeness in the violent act? 
Perhaps Tod took Caroline to the creek to further push the boundaries of 
his environment? 

Tod tries to sell his bike to Pat Byrne. This is perhaps the most 
suspicious thing he does. In fact, this is what leads the police to suspect 
him—Pat Byrne comes forward and says that Tod was “acting funny.” 

Tod gasps when the police officer threatens him, he relates the feeling 
to the only reference points he has: movie-ticket collectors, school exams, 
and doctors. This really isn’t a good comparison to what he is being 
accused of. Tod rarely understands social cues and can’t predict the 
consequences of his actions. Throughout the novel, his primary reason for 
acting is imitation: he witnesses another child doing or saying something 
and mimics them in an attempt to fit in. His most incriminating 
boundary-crossing act—sneaking into the Desmonds’ house—happens 
shortly after he catches Marilyn sneaking into the Williams’s house. 

Did Tod see someone commit a violent act against Caroline, then 
commit a violent act against himself? Did he even intend to kill himself? 
Mr. Merriam and Mr. Perlman both don’t believe Tod is capable of 
murder. Tod didn’t have “a spot of blood on him,” and could not have 
been strong enough to kill Caroline with the rock. The fact that Jackson 
has Mrs. Merriam insist on Tod’s guilt (due to his “strangeness”) is almost 
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enough to vindicate him completely. Mrs. Merriam is the closest thing the 
story has to a villain. 

But the book refuses to answer any questions beyond planting the 
seed of doubt. There is something wrong with Tod’s suicide. 

And what about Hallie Martin? 


Hallie 

Hallie Martin has no alibi for the afternoon or evening. When the search 
party knocks on the door, Hallie answers, and is quick to say that “it’s 
nothing, [she’s] sure.” George Martin, fourteen years old, is shown to 
have some very violent fantasies. What’s going on at the Martin house? 
There is a brief paragraph of insight into the emotional atmosphere of 
the family: 


Mr. Martin sat apprehensively, in the evenings, thinking on flowers ... Mrs. 
Martin shook her head and kept the children away; her daughter-in-law, mother 
of George and Hallie, was more silent than usual, and avoided the room where the 
old man sat. George and Hallie went quietly around the old house, washing when 
they had to, coming to table when they were called[.] (p. 134) 


Mrs. Desmond is shown to keep Caroline away from Hallie Martin 
specifically. The contrast between Caroline and Hallie is set up early, and 
Hallie is aware of it: 


Caroline was little and delicate and clean, and Hallie was lean and dirty and wet- 
faced, and after a minute Hallie moved on down the block without crossing the 
street. 


If Hallie had crossed the street and stood outside the Desmond yard, Mrs 
Desmond would have come out on the side porch to sit quietly until Hallie had 
gone away; if Hallie stayed Mrs Desmond would finally take Caroline indoors. 
(p. 21) 


And Hallie holds a juvenile animosity toward Caroline: 
“Old Caroline,” Hallie said to herself ... “Old Caroline wets her pants.” (p. 21) 


Hallie is alone. George and Hallie seem to have little connection between 
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them. Their grandfather is entirely concerned with his greenhouses. There 
is a conflict between their grandparents and their mother; the 
grandmother wants the mother and her kids to leave. We rarely see Hallie 
interact with her mother and her father is dead. Hallie has lost an idol 
after Helen Williams leaves the neighborhood. She attempts to run away. 
Does she feel that solitude enough to want to finally touch the 
untouchable Caroline Desmond? Did she bring Caroline to the creek to 
play; did something bad happen, on purpose or by accident? Did Tod see 
the whole thing and freak out, helpless under the weight of what he 
witnessed? 

I suppose I am leading up to an accusation: Hallie had as much 
opportunity—and motive—to kill Caroline Desmond as Tod did. 


* 


But at the end of it all, perhaps there’s no point in assigning blame. See 
Tod Donald, yelling: Don’t you talk to my brother like that! See Miss Fielding 
and Mr. Donald, enacting their unarticulated bond, but still talking past 
each other. See Pat Byrne and Art Roberts, lying in the grass, taking turns 
railing against their fathers. 

The Road Through the Wall is an unfolding of scenes illustrating the 
complexity of community relationships. The ignorance, confusion, 
violence, fear—and occasional, fleeting connection. 

Jackson shows us dark versions of these relationships, to be sure. But 
there is a lot of darkness in living with others. There is not a single bright 
utopia to go toward or a virtuous version of humanity to finally achieve, 
after all this time. Connection is bad and good and violent and safe. None 
of these things are straightforward unless we, like Mrs. Merriam, 
bludgeon them into flimsy straightforwardness. 

If we hide behind our walls, we still risk being crushed when they fall. 
Only by emerging, taking stock of the rubble, can we find the road 
through. 
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“zine-making and the future” 


August 25, 2023 


I went into 2023 knowing it would be a busy, complicated year. I was 
going to turn 30, get married, and continue to manage the feelings of post- 
pandemic reemergence—a slow, incremental process for me and everyone 
I know. 

These factors meant it would also be a tough writing year. Logistics 
and busy-ness throw off my patterns and routines, which makes writing 
much harder. I’ve been trying to use this unavoidable disruption of 
normal life as an opportunity to let in-progress ideas simmer before | 
write about them. (I’ve got several things on the stove right now, so bear 
with me!) 

But today I have something fun to talk about: zine-making! 

This spring, I had an idea to assemble an art/ writing zine with some 
friends. I wanted to take my friends’ work seriously, with an aim to turn 
that seriousness into a kind of practice. The roots of this went further back 
than the pandemic—in 2019, I was preoccupied with the thought that if 
things continued to go the way they were going, almost nothing produced 
by mainstream media conglomerates would be worth viewing. What was 
available for consumption did not appear to be helping us with our 
isolation problem. It seemed clear that it was time to look elsewhere for 
art and connection. Where better to start than with the people around us? 
I thought it would be interesting to see what ideas emerged from asking 
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artists in my sphere to respond to a broad, relevant theme. 

The other important component of the zine was tangibility. The zines 
would be printed and assembled in a DIY way that could be done at 
home. Then, I hoped to bring the contributors together in person. The title 
of the zine reflects this tangibility: art_irl. 

So, I asked several friends and friends-of-friends to contribute 
something about “the future” to art_irl. On 8/19, most of the eleven 
contributors met at a cafe, and I gave out printed copies of the zine. 
During the meet-up, several friends reflected on the value of constraints 
in making stuff. They were grateful for the deadline, the theme, the simple 
request: write something. I was moved by this—that maybe we just wish 
someone would ask. 

If you'd like to read the zine, you can download a PDF [here]. Below, 
I wrote up some ideas and connection points I noticed when reading. 


* 


Big themes: potential, identities, hopes. 

That’s not to discount fear, which is present in the zine as well. But I 
find any fear of the future to be subdued in this collection. More evident 
is a cautious, but solid, sense of material reality. We are here, despite 
everything. The pieces often zero in on personal relationships and 
situations, but they have larger implications. Together, the pieces seem to 
ask: now what? 

Flipping through, a range of years stand out: 2000, 2001, 2004, 2020, 
2075. Essential historical reference points are represented: the COVID-19 
pandemic, 9/11. Plus emotional reference points, like the end of high 
school, a break-up, and the vestiges of an old friendship. The characters in 
the written pieces are misunderstood and misidentified. Things are 
“ending,” but these narrators tend to walk away from and gaze past 
endings. They exit places, look out windows, and emerge from mental 
blocks—even if that emergence is just a glimpse of what could be, or a 
return to an identity that feels true. 

The visual pieces abstract the relationship between time and “the 
future” as a larger concept. There is progression (a drop of liquid falls into 
a cup), but it’s not straightforward (empty space suddenly grows 
flowers). I have the urge to count, to chart a linearity that doesn’t really 
appear. It’s all question marks and blank lines. An empty chair. These are 
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placeholders; there is nothing sufficient to fill the spaces. Yet. 

The in-between pages hold screenshots of things I saw online, 
photographs I took in my neighborhood, and passages from books. 
Images of news and other headlines are meant to place the zine in time. I 
wanted to separate these images from their context; defamiliarized, their 
strangeness is obvious. 

The last page of the zine includes instructions for printing and saddle- 
stitching the zine. I’ve also included the sources of the book passages, 
where I got the letters and phrases that make up titles and the cover (old 
magazines you can find on the Internet Archive), and the program I used 
to lay out the zine. 

The zine’s existence creates a kind of future in my mind. I always 
hoped this might exist: a time where I could see my work alongside the 
work of others, where we could meet and talk, and see how our ideas 
relate, conflict, or bounce off each other. The zine makes that future real. 

Art_irl will hopefully be back in the winter or spring. :) 


URL: 


https://www.birdbyrocket.com/art-irl 
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“the most visible place” 


December 23, 2023 


I have this problem: if I can’t see an object, it’s hard for me to remember 
that it exists. I wear and re-wear the clothes at the tops of my drawers, 
forget to eat food underneath or behind things in the fridge, and lose track 
of items if I don’t put them in highly visible places (phone on top of my 
bag; rent check covering my keyboard). 

I also have lots of books. This creates a harrowing situation on my 
nightstand. Because, when I get a new book or want to remember one I’ve 
forgotten, the nightstand is the most visible place. 

In January, I decided to take a picture of my excessive nightstand on 
the twelfth of every month, to see how my reading changed over the 
course of 2023. Here are the results: 
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Spot-the-differences was fun. (What happened to my coaster in March?) 
But looking through the photos surprised me, because what stuck out 
most were the things that didn’t change. Six books have been quietly 
occupying the same spot since January: War and Peace, Villette (pages out, 
lots of flags), Keywords, In the Desert of Desire, a book of word searches, and 
a blank book I got in England (the spine says The ABCs of Love in Dutch). 
Even books that did move sometimes stayed in the same place for a 
month or two. I didn’t read many of these books. Most of what I read this 
year doesn’t appear at all. I thought I was documenting a visual timeline 
of my year-in-reading. Instead, the pictures represent something more 
gradual and much slower. 

I looked around and noticed how many other objects have been 
steady all year. My desk. Shelving. The couch. The lamp among the 
nightstand books: the lamp had a reading light, lost a reading light, and 
gained a new reading light, but otherwise? Stayed put. 

It’s a fast world—that’s nothing new. But it’s also a slow world. You 
can put a book down and there it will sit, for as long as time allows. I 
imagined standing with my back to the ocean, letting waves hit my knees 
as they rolled in and out. That’s what it’s like: the rush of the world going 
by as I stand still. 

The ocean-image gives me a peaceful feeling. Change happens in 
every moment, but not always the obvious, big-picture kind. It’s more 
gradual, much slower. A different wave hits your knees each time. 

This is related to a topic I’ve been circling through several twelfths-of- 
the-month, one that hasn’t come together for an essay. Something about 
“inner life” or “private life.” I think a key way of reaching escape velocity 
is to give attention to private things: the tangible realities of the place 
where my body actually exists. A parquet floor. A white bowl of 
blueberries. And inner things: following my thoughts as I work out ideas, 
small conversations I have with friends, what moves me, what doesn’t, 
the cycle of energy during a single day. Twitter’s dead but my nightstand 
doesn’t care. Large language models can’t predict text for my notebooks. 

The nightstand experiment turned out to be a reminder to slow down 
amid the various round-ups, wrapped lists, and ten-bests. My “2023 
books” list is fun to revisit, but it doesn’t give me the same feeling as these 
twelve pictures. From these, I get a calm and intimate sense of time 
passing. I hope to bring this into 2024. 
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photo credits: 


how do you write an essay? - “A Gorge in the Mountains (Kauterskill 
Clove)” / 1862 / Sanford Robinson Gifford 


in which i start over - “Nocturne: The Thames at Battersea” / 1878 / 
James McNeill Whistler 


publishing, a “flourishing” industry - Johannes Gutenberg (ca. 
1393 / 1400-1486): Commemorative of the Erection in New York by 
Robert Hoe of a Statue of Gutenberg in 1889 


momentum, discipline, productivity - Writing board / ca. 1981-1802 
B.C. / Middle Kingdom - Ancient Egypt 


this or that - “Beach Scene” / ca. 1865 / James Hamilton 
energy - “Whalers” / JMW Turner / 1845 


patience: the end of escape velocity - “Sunset on the Sea” / John 
Frederick Kensett / 1872 


in which i take it back - “Crouching Tiger” / Eugene Delacroix / 1839 
breakable hearts - Drawings of the heart by Leonardo da Vinci 


pleasure after - 1: “The North Cape by Moonlight” / Peder Balke; 2: 
“Copenhagen Harbor by Moonlight” / Johan Christian Dahl 


Mariah Eppes is a writer in New York City. More of her work can be found 


around the internet and at birdbyrocket.com. 


This text was designed in Affinity Publisher. 


[Written 2021-2023] 


[A free PDF of this text is available at archive.org/details/@meppes] 


